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| NAOMI, ORPAH, AND RUTH. 


AN ADDRESS TO YOUNG WOMEN. 


BY REV. SAMUEL ROBERYSS, A. M. 


| “And they lifted ap their voice, and 
|, Wept again; and Orpah kissed her mother- 
in-law, but Ruth clave unto her. And she 
_ Said, Behold thy sister-in-law is gone back 
| unto her people, and unto her gods; return 
thon after thy sister-in-law. 
sald, Intreat me not to leave th2e, or return 

from following after thee: for whither thou 
«Soest T will go; and where thou lodgest, I 

will lodge: thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God: where thou diest, 
will I die, and there will I be buried: the 
Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught 


but death part 
16. thee and me. Ruta i: 14, 


During the days the Judges ruled in 
— Israel there was a famine in the land. It 
wae a Season of sore and general distress: 
_ and in that season of calamity, when the 
7 tenderest parents could neither help nor 
“Scape the imploring cries of their fainting 
children, a family of Bethlehem, Judah, a 
tf Man and his wife, and their two sons, went 


And Ruth; 


Ho sojourn in the country of Moab, which 


dan. ‘The name of the man was Elimelech, 
the name of his wife, Naomi; and the names 
of their sons were Mahlon and Chilion. 
After a trying journey they reached the 
land of Moab, intending only to ‘‘sojourn’’ 
there for a shert season; and afterwards re- 


{turn to their heritage in their own land. 


But Elimelech died in the country of Moab, 
and was buried, not in the sepulchre of his 
fathers, but in a tomb provided by the 
kindness of strangers. After his death his 
two sons formed connections with families 
in Moab; Chilion married Orpah and Mah- 
lon married Ruth; and they also died in 
the vigor and bloom of life, and leaving 
their youthful wives widows, in deep sor- 
row; and leaving their meek, aged mother 
in still deeper distress, a stranger in a 
strange land, bereaved of the husband of 


lay east of Bethlehem, and beyond the Jor- 


ati. 
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wisdom of that unfailing Providence which 


mourning, strongly attached to each other, 
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It might, perhaps, be said that the con 


duct of Elimelech, in leaving his country 
as he did, in a time of scarcity and suffer- 
ing, evinced a distrust in the mercy and 


lad so wonderfully gared for his fathers in 
times of perplexity and need; and that his 
example tended rather to discourage his: 
kindred and countrymen than to stir up 
their piety and strengthen their faith, and 
help their prayers; and it is feared that he 
died under a cloud; in the hold of merey, 
but not under the smile of its favor; in the 


faith of his fathers, but without the strength 


of its consolation. Naomi, his widow, 
during her sojourn of ten years in the land 
of Moab often longed for the city of Beth- 
lehem; her soul panted after its tabernacles 
and its altars, and after the scenes around 
them; and especially after her kindred and 
the joyful companions of her youth, who 
there in happy fellowship enjoyed the ordi- 
nances of religion. She had heard in Moab 
that God had graciously visited his people, 
and had given them bread; and her longing | 
for their society and their privileges be- 
came so intense that she made up her re- 
solve to return, and she arose and went 
forth out of the place where she was, and 
her two daughters-in-law went with her; 
and the scene now before our minds is on 
the road leading from the land of Moab 
towards Bethlehem Ephratah. The char- 
acters are three widows, in garments of 


advancing slowly, under excited feelings 
and in close conversation. They halt and 
move again. They halt a second time and 
embrace each other, and lift up their voice 
and weep aloud. They advance again and 
halt again, and weep again, and kiss again, 
and cling to each other's neck. At length 
one of the young women lets go her hold 
and returns—weeping bitterly all her way 
to the village. The other two, after a short 


-vah was not hidden through fea 


is 
earnest conversation, advance on their jour-| God of Naomi—that she called up 


ney. The whole scene is affecting: it oy. | 
hibits three characters full of interest ay | 
instruction: 
Naom; or, resignation to the Divine will | 
Orpay; or, the danger of indecision, | 
Rurn; or, the triumphs of UnWavering 
resolution. | 
I. Let us glance a little more fully atthe 
character of Naomi, thé-elderly widow of 
the scene before us: 
‘1. She continued fa ‘th ful to her God ani : 
to the faith of her fathers throughout all 
the vicissitudes she had seen, and underall 
the trials she had endured. Though she 
had passed through much tribulation, hal | 
experienced very heavy reverses, and had 
suffered the most trying bereavements, | 
though now left alone, a stranger ina 
strange land, in the midst of a persecuting, | 
idolatrous people, who understood not her | 
principles and who could have no sympathy 
with her religious feelings or exercises; | 
though residing within sight of the court of 
the house of Chemosh; though often tempted 
to bow at his altars, and though derided, - 
and perhaps persecuted on account of her 
piety, yet her creed was not given up, her 
faith was not shaken, her God was not de- 
nied; she relied on his power and his faith- 
fulness, and ‘clung to his promises. She 
held fast her profession, Her duties wel 
not neglected. Her prayers never forgot 
the way of aceess to the mercy-seat. Her 
love was not extinguished; her hope bb } 
not lost. She had sweet songs in the night 
of her sorrows. And her candle was not 
put under a bushel. Her fidelity to nds 
r of the 
-» to het 
priests‘of Chemosh. It was known 
daughter-in-law, Orpah, as well as Ruth, | 


that the God of Israel was the God ot 


Naomi. It was known to their kines 
and their neighbors, and even to the nye AV 
ers that passed by, that Jehovah, the eal 
of hosts, the Holy one of Heaven, was © 
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name, and uttered His praise; that ie with them when they rejoiced. She coun- 
trusted in His power, and sang of His lov- selled them, and comforted them, and kissed 
| ing kindness; and- that she rendered up to| them, and blessed them, and prayed for 
Him the worship of the lips, and the knee, | them, that they might find rest and happ 
"and the heart. ness under the guidance and protection of 
9 A strong love of her country burned | her God. She exhibited to them the power 
| brightly within her. ‘Though she had fol- and goodness of Jehovah in her simple ex- 
lowed her husband and her two sons into! positions of the arrangements of hig gov- | 
the country of Moab, and had buried them | ernment, and in her artless narrations of |} 
there: and had, times without number, | the history of his people; and she exemphi- 
' mixed the tears of the widow and the, fied in her spirit, and conversation, and (le-_ 
' mother with the dust of their graves:| portment, the principles of her religion; but 
though she tarried for ten years in the wet | studied no pharisaic cunning or compulsion 
_ plains of Moab, she continued throughout a| to proselyte them to her creed. Sheen- |} 
true daughter of Israel, and her attachment | deavored to impress their hearts with the || 
S' to her country, and especially to the inherit- | unspeakable importance of right thoughts | 
ance of Judah, grew stronger and stronger | and right feelings as to the momentous af- 

| HR asyears rolled on. She could never forget | fairs of eternity, but left them entirely free 
, HB the scenes, and the services, and the enjoy- | to act according to the dictates of their con- ) 
ments of her youthful days. They continued | sciences, that she might in no way blunt | 

_ vivid inher memory; and she cherished in| their perceptions, or weaken their feelings | 

her heart not only the most affectionate re-| as to their personal responsibility. And || 
membrance of her parents, and kindred, | her affectionate kindness towards Orpah and 
and instructors, and the playful companions | Ruth is a clear indication of what the tenor 
| of her youth, but had an indelible picture | of her conduct was towards her husband 
| in her mind of the paths and the gates,|and her sons. She had anxiously endeav- 
and the fields and the forests, and the dwel-| ored to multiply their comforts, and to- |. 
lings and the sepulchres of Bethlehem; and strengthen their joys; and had done what || 
nothing could overcome that love of her! she could to lighten their trials and soothe 
native land; nor could it find rest until its| theic sorrows. She had helped their medi- 
| desire was fulfilled, and its resolve accom-| tations and prayers; and had exerted all 
plished in her return to the heritage and the her powers to support them, and solacethem || 
| home of her fathers. in their last hours. She had embalmed 
_ 8. She was of a meek, kind spirit, and | their remains with her tears on consigming 
| was aflectionately faithful in the various re-| them to the tomb; and her memory loved 
il lationships of life—and kindliness of dispo-| to dwell on their forms and features, their 
I sition is one of the primary elements of the; smiles and tears, their expressions and their 

i wisdom that is from above. We have a| movements. ‘The afflictions and enjoyments 
| striking exemplification of her tenderness | of their life, their glimpses of hope through 
| and affection in her conduct towards her, eléuds of gloom, their moments of song 
; young widowed daughters-in-law——Orpah | and their hours of weeping; their solemn: |} 
i | et She feelingly thanked them) seasons of prayer, and the trying scenes of 
{oer pat kindnesses to the dead and to her-| the day of their departure continued ever 

i * Ae sincerely sympathised with them | fresh in her recollection; and it is evident; 
ti — their bereavements, wept with them} from the mere sketch we have of her his- 
oo they wept, and endeavored to rejoice | tory, that the amiability of Naomi had a 
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‘and sore troubles. 
~had been through the valley of weeping. 
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name and a place among her kindred and 
neighbors, and among all with whom she 
had at any time associated; for it had gained 
esteem and affection even in the country of 
Moab; and when she came back to Bethle- 
hem ‘‘all the city was moved.”’ 

4. She seems to have been resigned and 
submissive under very aftlictive dispensa- 
tions of Providence. She had_seen great 
Most of her pilgrimage 


She had passed through very heavy tribu- 
lation: had been reduced from fillness to 
poverty; had had to turn away from the 
loved home of her fathers, and the Bethle- 
hem scenes of her childhood, to seek a live- 
lihood and a habitation among strangers: 
she had experienced the privations of fa- 
tiguing journeys, in the heat of the day, 
through dreary wildernesses; had witnessed 
severe domestic afilictions; and had lost her 
chief earthly stay and hope in the death of 
her husband and her twosons. But we do 
not find that she ‘charged God foolishly:” 


that she arraigned the: justice or wisdom of 


his dealings at the proud bar of man’s judg- 
ment; that she indulged heart-hardening 


thoughts of the arrangements of heaven; 


that she strengthened and extended the 
cold, dark, blighting reign of infidelity by 
uttering the fretful language of murmuring 
despondlency. She believed in the superin- 
tending control of a Being of infinite power 
and greatness. She acknowledged that the 
Almighty had afflicted her, that his voice 
had testified against her, that his hand had 
been heavy upon her; but she had confidence 
in His love and faithfulness that he would 
cause all to work together for her good; 
that, after a night of weeping, joy would 
come in the morning. She felt that a bit- 
ter cup had been given her todrink, but she 
also felt that it had a healing virtue, and 
hada strong belief that there would be 
sweetness in the end. God, her maker, had 
given her a song in the night; and the spirit 


‘nfancy 18 
lin Poland, a period of infancy 


and substance of the song to the guide of 
her youth was, ‘Thou shalt quicken me 
again, and shalt bring me up again frow 


the depths of the earth, shalt increase m._ 
and comfort me on every side. Jehovah js 
my strength and my song. I will try. 


and not be afraid. Behold, God is my sal- 


vation.”” She had a sustaining hope that. 
the morning clouds and noon storms of her _ 
life would soon pass away; and that a clear, 
calm, balmy sunshine would brighten the | 
long evening of her day. And at evening | 
time there was light, and she did enjoy a 
refreshing when she nursed in her bosom | 
her grandson, Obed, the grandfather of | 


David; and when her neighbors, the women : 


of Bethlehem, flocked around her gate to | 


bless the Lord for his loving kindness in 
giving her such a “restorer of life” and such 


a ‘‘nourisher of her old age.” 
[ CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] | 


SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


Tur editor of Life Illustrated in. com- 


menting on Bayard Taylor’s description of 


the unusual beauty of Polish women, dis- 
closes the secret of their good looks, as fol- 
lows: 

Now it is perfectly natural for all women 
to be beautiful. If they are not so, the 


fault lies in their birth or training, OF In | 


both. An organism which is perfectly 


healthy in all its parts will be harmoniously | 


developed, and, whether male or female, 1 
will be perfectly beautiful. Hence, pit 
can be no true beauty without health; ant 
there can be no permanent health in the fu- 
ture man or woman unless the child is prop’ 
erly cared for. We would therefore Te 


that, 
spectfully remind American motl cs 
recds” 


jump from Mr 


inl do not 
nized. ‘There, giris do They are not 


fancy to young ladyhood. 


lor; 
‘sent directly from the cradle to the parle 
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to dress, sit still, and look pretty. No, they | flounces, so as to be admired for their much 


of several years, they are plainly and loosely | ‘candies and sweet-cakes, as are the majority 
|| dressed, and aliowed to run, romp, and | of American children. Plain, simple food, © 

play in the open air. They take in sunshine | ' free and various exercise, andabundant sun- ; 
| as does the flower. They are not loaded | ‘shine, during the whole period of childhood, 

down, girded about, and oppressed every jare the secrets of beauty in after life. | | 
with countless frills and superabundant 


i 


_ 
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are treated as ‘children should be. During | clothing. Nor are they rendered delicate 
childhood, which extends through a period | and dyspeptic by continual stuffing with 


Tor the Aurora. 
THE MINISTERING ANGEL, 


BY J. N. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


Beneath a lowly cottage roof he knelt, 
Beside a little vine-clad window stile, 
As if upon his soul the weight he felt 

Of greatest grief, enough in tears to melt 
The last and sweetest smile. an 


Toward the far off golden sunset-sky, 

Where lingered he unwilling yet to go 

Before the jeweled night should shine on high, 
He turned with wistful gaze his tearful eye 
And breathed a sigh of woe. 


"T'was in the melancholy days of -year, ee 
When winter’s breath o’er all the earth hath strewn a: 
The withered blossoms, yellow leaf and sere, 

And made his own a dreary empire here; 

I saw him thus alone. 


But when, from shrub and budding bough I heard 
The early warbler of the beauteous spring, 


His own sweet caroler—a fairy-bird— ) 
I saw, who ’neath his cottage-home ne’er feared , 


Misfortunes poison sting. 


A world of joy to them supernal grew, 
And love around a milder scepter swayed, 
Till death athwart their pathway threw 

A vision dread, of deep and sombre hue, 
Their futile hopes displayed. 
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He caught the fearful vision as it came, 


: And by her couch his constant vigils kept, 

bee | | An angel who could not avert the pain 

Ae That wrecked in every nerve her fragile frame, 

| W hose eyes had never slept.. 
fe Be | | A ministering angel in his turn, 

vy << He whispers something sweetly in her ear, 

| And holds the cordial to her lips that burn 

Oe, By. With fever, now, while throbbing hearts deep yearn 
For hope this night to cheer. 

| | 

ee | But Agrael placed on her spirit’s breast 

wei et | His icy hand, and called the angel back 

4 i | To grace the Eden of eternal rest, 

uy ee When faint the last pulsations of her breast 


Clogged ‘the blood’s frozen track! 


He bowed above the cold and lifeless form 
And softly breathed her sweet and sacred name, 
| While wildly in his bosom raged the storm 
| Of desolation, none but the forlorn 
To know can ever claim! 


When no words came to his repeated call 


P He sought relief in prayer, with streaming eyes 
be Turned on the setting sun, whose stormy pall 
pe Night spread o’er earth of him oblivious all 
* ‘4 ‘Whose prayers were tears and sighs. 
i e But, as he knelt there, in the twilight dim, 
Within the father-land beyond the skies, 
a He caught the distant song of cherubim 
ae = In airs of ministration unto him, | 
He heard, within his listening spirit-ear, | 
Poa. That yet she hovered round him night and day; | 
) ZZ | And, in the storms of life a voice of cheer i] 
ia | . Should help the weary pilgrim’s progress here 
Lo worlds of joy away. . 
ay The storm of grief that o’er life’s troubled séa } 
Came down upon his desolated soul, 
1 | By earnest prayer in faith was taught to be | 
Calm as the moonlight on the dewy lea, | 
| radiant to behold! 
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REJECTED PLUME. 


—_ 


His slumberous couch around in gentle dreams 


She gathered from her 


bright home supernal 


The loved, the lost, the sainted dead, and beams 


The yet to come, till gloom is lost in streams 
From yon light font eternal! 
Fiat Lick, La., 1858. 


ill 


THE REJECTED PLUME. 


| ‘Two winters agoa lady of a southern 

city stood in a milliner’s store hesitating 

| which of two bonnets she should purchase. 
f She sought for neatness and simplicity, so 
' far as they could be obtained in the prevail- ix 
ing style. Which of these was to be chosen, | 
| the one presenting a beautiful combination 


_ of colors and exceedingly becoming to the | 


countenance; or the other, less attractive 
and showy, but with a small graceful plume 
tastefully arranged on one side. Accom- 
panying friends advised the latter, and sug- 
| gested that her youth rendered becoming 
| what might be considered too dressy for older 
Christians. Somewhat perplexed by the 
Variety of exhibitions, she decided on L this 
| 48 the least objectionable. 

_ The hat was sent home to her, and two 
| days intervened before the Sabbath, when 
_ it would first be worn publicly. Many mis- 
| givings were entertained as to the propriety 
| of wearing the plume, from the fact that 
| previous to becoming a Christian fondness 
| for dress and gayety had been prominent 
| characteristics. But now she believed there 
was reason that those inclinations should 
be carefully watched. Many were the pas- 


| sages of Scripture tco which occurred to her: | 
| ‘if meat make my brother to offend, I will 
@at po flesh while the world stan: 
“Let itnot be that outward adornings,”’ ¢ 

Tn vain did Christian friends ar gue bom 
“such objections were good when applica-' 


| le, 
é, 


counsel than of earth was invoked earnestly. : 


‘the plume was suffered reluctantly to 
remain till Saturday evening, when better| 


The decision was unknown to any till the 


‘next day, when the Sabbath bells invited to 


the worship of who the 
hearts of all men.’ 

Lizzie then TAslsaily left her dwel- 
ling to join the worshipping assembly col- 
lecting in God’s house, and never before 


did her serene countenance appear lovelier, 


unrzdorned with the gaudy colors and rich: 
plumes which surrounded her, but radiated 
with the richer triumphs of divine grace. 
The influence of that decision was per- 
ceptible at the time, to those acquainted with 
the circumstances. ‘Two years had elapsed, 
and the occurrence may be supposed to have 
been forgotten; but not so, the good seed 
which was sown by that act may yet bear 
fruit a hundred-fold. Only a few days since 
a female friend was found weeping over her 
sins, and acknowledging that ‘‘her first sense 
of the reality of religious belief’ had been 
excited by the incident we have recorded. 
“For one,’”’ said she, ‘‘as fond of expensive 
attire as she was, and possessed of both the 
means and taste to indulge her natural in- 
clinations, and yet to exercise so much seff- 
denial, was indisputable evidence to me of 
a powerful something actuating her which I | 
was a stranger to. I was compelled to be- 
lieve the sincerity of her religious profes- 
sion.’’ 
With such evidence of the power of |: 
Christian influence, let us all strive to be 
“an ensample to those that live ungodly.” 
J. E. M. 


+ 
Srxcere repentance is never too late; 
oe late repentance is often insincere. 
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a4 | 478 TO A BELOVED SPIRIT—THE PRAYER OF FAITH, | 
For the Aurora, | 
; | TO A BELOVED SPIRIT. | 
4 : | : On! if my soul could clasp thine own, | 
from this world be free, | 
i Soon, I would be forever flown 
4m a To blissful realms with thee. 


In rosy clouds of love we'd bathe, 
i Supremely happy there— 

a Kissing each other, as we'd lave 
| Our svuls in rapture’s wave. 


+ The magic sounds of heaven-born mirth 
| We'd then delighted hear, 
| Mingled with hymns, ascending up | 


| 
a From earth, to where we were. | 
aaa O glorious thought of ecstacy | 
Divine, to mortals given, 
| 
My soul desires no‘greater bliss 
| Than this—is it not heaven? 
| | | 
LAVERGNE, 1858. 


For the Aurora. 
| THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 


| Many years ago, ina farm house near 
the mouth of one of the rivers emptying 
| into the Chesapeake, at the close of a sultry 
summer’s day, a young girl Jay, to all ap- 
pearance, dying. She had been the subject 


By | of a violent attack of typhus, which, hav- 
ne | ing spent itself, had reduced her to a state 
Ae PS of complete unconsciousness. She was ly- 
| ing on a low couch near a window which 


commanded a view of the noble Chesa- 
peake. Ever and anon the evening breezes 
: lifted the clustering curls from off her fair 
forehead, but she heeded them not. Her 
mother bent over her with such anguish as 
ig ‘ only a mother about to be bereaved can 
21 9 know, wiping her damp forehead, moisten- 
a ing her parched lips, and performing all 
} _ those nameless duties which the fond heart 
a dictates, and which the hand of affection is 
prompt to execute. 


44 ie Presently the father, who had been pa- 


| 
| 


live!” 


cing slowly up and down the piazza, stepped _ 


| into the room and walked up to the bed. 


In tones of deep distress he spoke: ‘And 
must our darling die without a gleam of 
hope? Our Father if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from us.”’ 

“Do you think she is dying now?” sald 
the mother. 

“T think she will die as the tide goes out. 
Let us be prepared for it.’” ‘Thus sayms 
he passed slowly from the house, and et- 
tered a little thicket a short distance from 
the enclosure. | | 


The mother still sat at the bed-sido, pros: 
ecuting her labor of love, and casting vaag| 
and then a melancholy glance at the declin- 
ing day. As the shadows began to lengthen 
she saw the father emerge from the — 
his gait and manner completely can 
Wondering what could have wrougit 
change, she went forth to meet him. 


hter W 
“Wife,” said he, ‘our daug 
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 self-denying ministers 


ARE LITERARY MEN GOOD HUSBANDS. 


“Why do you think so? She lies et 


| the same stupid un®onsciousness.”’ 


«Notwithstanding that she will live, for 
the Lord has given me faith to pray for it; 
and, moreover, she will live to become a 
Christian.” 

Together the parents entered the chamber. 
No apparent change had taken place in the 
sick girl, but still the father, in his strong 
faith, exclaimed: ‘‘She will live. ‘The Lord 


| | will not deceive me. The prayer of faith 


shall save the sick.” He took his place 


with the mother at the bed-side, and just 
when he had predicted her death, she began 
to show signs of returning consciousness, 
and from that hour began to recover. But 


this is not all; in early life she became a 
follower of the Saviour; and, in due time, 
the wife of one of the most laborious and 
that this State 
(Georgia) has ever known. She was the 


mother of eight children, who arrived at 


maturity; and before her death, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-two, had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing them all members of the 
church, and two of them’ acceptable minis- 


' ters of the gospel. 


The above is a narrative of facts. The 
sickness of the maiden and her recovery, in 
accordance with the prediction of her father, 
are well-attested facts, the writer having 
received them from the lips of an aged and 
beloved christian. relative, who was a 
daughter of the same parents. * 

Why should incidents like these be ac- 
counted for by referring them to natural 
casual coincidences, ete.?2 Why 
should we not believe that our God is the 
hearer and answerer of prayer? ‘The expe- 
"ence of numerous christians, in the more 


* 
The Circumstances detailed above were fur- |" 


messi by the writer, for the Christian Index, 
but as the Aurora circulates 
might 7 does not, she has thought it 
mh ov be amiss to present them, though in 
ather a different dress. 
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retired walks of life who, like Jacob, have 
wrestled with God and have prevailed, 
should effectually check the lurking spirit of 
infidelity in our churches. What is this 
spirit.but neology in disguise? Its legiti- 
mate effects may be seen at this day in the 
deformed and monstrous systems of the 
German schools. Should it be carried out 
to its full extent all access to the Father 
would be barred by this accursed serpent 
hissing in our ears; ‘‘Yea, hath God said.” 


many, explain the miracles of Christ and 
the work of the Holy Spirit, by referring 


them to natural causes; but let us lay hold 


on-Clitist, by simple, child-like faith, be- 
lieving that we shall receive what we ask 
for in His name. 


boldly unto the throne of grace. 
K. T. H. 


LinpisFAME, Sept., 1858. 
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ARE LITERARY MEN GOOD 


HUSBANDS. 


Tus question has of late been much 
under discussion. In regard to it an Eng- 
lish writer discourses as follows: 

“Sir Walter Scott was a literary man 
of the very highest class; a man who tried 
many departments of writing, and succeeded 
in them all—and he was married for thirty 
years, made a love match, and was happy 
in the marriage state. Southey was a for- 
tunate and happy husband. Home was all 
in all to him; whereas it can be nothing, or 
worse than nothing, toa man who is mise- 
rably married. He married a second time, 
and both were happy. Mr. Cooper, who 
was one of the most successful of writers, 
was happily married, and his domestic life 
was singularly free from trouble... Lamar- 
tine is well known to have married fortu- 


nately in all respects. Moore’s wife was 


Let Strauss, and the neologists of Ger- 


Then shall we come’ 


his wife being a lady of literary standing, - 


‘| 
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DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, 

| 
ae one of the noblest creatures that ever lived. DOMESTIC HAPPINEss. 
a a He was never tired of writing of her excel- pe a . 
lence. df Shelley’s first marriage—the| are certain pairs of old-fashionej- 
Ce ) : i} marriage of a boy and a girl, who knew | looking pictures, in black frames generally. 
nothing of human life—was unfortunate, | and most commonly glazed with greenish 
es | his second marriage can be quoted as 4/and crooked crown glass, to be occasionally | 


model union. Wordsworth mace a love | met with in brokers’ shops, or more often, 
match, and his love was lasting as his home| perhaps, on the cottage walls, and Some- 


ig was blessed. Professor Wilson, of Black- | times in the dingy, smoky parlour of gyil- _ 
ite 4 wood memory, made a happy marriage, |lage tavern or ale-house, which Said pic- | 
and his wife is said to have exercised more | tures contain and exibit a lively andimpres- 
he i influence over him than any other person.|sive moral. Some of our readers, doubt. | 
fee Her death was the greatest misfortune he|less, have seen and been edified by these | 
OF: Y , || ever knew. Dr. Johnson, whose wife was | ancient engravings; and, for the benefit of 
fhe old enough to be his mother, with some | those wko have not, we will describe them. 
years to spare, found nothing unpleasing in| The first picture of the pair represents» 
| the marriage state. His last biographer | blooming and blushing damsel, well be 
‘ae |, says he ‘‘continued to be under the illusions | decked in frock of pure white muslin, if | 
44 | of the wedding-day, till the lady died, in| memory serves us faithfully, very scanty 
her sixty-fourth.year,’’ the husband being | and very short-waisted, as it was the fash- 
ba | | but forty-three. Sir Walter Raleigh was ion fifty years ago, and may again be the 
, "3 || the first literary man of hts day, after Shak- fashion in less than fifty years hence, for 
speare and Bacon; and at middle—life he | aught we can tell. Over this frock is worn 
married a beautiful woman eighteen years | 


a gay spencer, trimmed with lace and or | 
| his anit. Lhe marriage Was produc- | namented with an unexceptionable frill, | 


We know but) while the damseks auburn curls are sur- | 

ol Shakspeare’s life—a very strane | mounted wiih a Gipsy hat of straw, flutter | 

presumptive proof that he lived well—but jing with broad, true blue ribbons, which | 
ing 


what little we do know is ‘sufficient to | fasten it ina true love knot, under the dim- 


| LIVe O| Much happiness. 


show that, though he married, when a boy, pled chin. : 
| awoman eight years his senior, he was not| Fler companion (for she has a compalr — 
i unhappy as a husband. ion) is a young countryman in clossy we 
AIRY CASTLES. or brown long-waisted and broat ak 
coat, frilled shirt, and white herchief, 
ving!y; 
Airy castles passing by, cent of starch, who smiles most lo . 
How chase ye. as with fond devotion { here, gentle 
21 @ eh ek ever, how I try is the moral of the picture], he bene 
ae o embrace ye: 1] 1 chivalrously places at the disposa 
14 Ou _your wealth of gems untold, of the fair, lady, hance, hi ch-backed 
a While they glisten all so seeming | strength, as she pauses before 4 , yaa 
| | silver beaming, stile which crosses the path, 
ow 1 strive to lay ar ‘hurch. 
| ckly pass away— apitals, a 
| this picture reader, in-Roman cap 
| As the smiling yesterday the: words:-—“ Barone e; and there 
| » Melted in night... We turn to the second pictures 


da! 
° 3 
a : * 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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| mav beseen the same high-backed stile, the 
same path, and the same passengers. Pain- 
fully and awkwardly is the lady represented 
 asendeavouring, unaided, to climb the rails, 


| while beyond her is the companion of her 


- former walk—her companion still, but not 
her helper—slowly sauntering on, and look- 
ing back with an ominous frown, as though 
| chiding the delay. Beneath ¢his picture are 
the significant words:—‘Arrer Marriace.’ 

One could wish these pictures were only 
pictures; but, in sober earnest, they are al- 
legories, and too truthfully portray what 
passes continually before our eyes: the dif- 
ference, to wit, between the two states there 
presented. Truly, indeed, has it been said, 
“Time and possession too frequently lessen 
our attachment to objects that were once 
- most valued, to enjoy which no difficulties 


|. were thought insurmountable, no trials too 


great and no pain too severe. Such, also, 
is the tenure by which we hold all terres- 
trial happiness, and such the instability of 
all human estimation! And though the 
_ ties of conjugal affection are calculated to 
_ promote, as well as to secure permanent 
felicity, yet many, it is to be feared, have 
just reason to exclaim, 
“Onee to prevent my wishes Philo flew; 
But time, that alters all, las altered you.’ 


“Tt is, perhaps, not to be expected that 


, &man can retain through life that assiduity | 


by which he pleases for a day or a month. 


are, however, shoulil be taken that he do| 
| punishment in kind, lavished her smiles and 


not so far relax his. vigilance as to induce a 

belief that his affection is diminished. Few 

disquietudes occur In domestic life which 

might not have been prevented; and those 

80 frequently Witnessed, generally arise from 

4 want of attention to those mutual endear- 
_ Ments which all have in theit power to. per- 
| form, and Which, as they are essential to 
of happiness, should never 
| lonally omitted.”’ 


This Witness, dear reader, is true. The 


heglect of those little attentions which every : 


| 


married couple have in their power to show 
to each other, daily, hourly, isa sure method 


of undermining domestic happiness. Let 
every married reader bear this in mind, and 


reflect-upon it; for it is an undeniable truth. 
It was full a quarter of a century ago that 
the writer first saw the pair of engravings 


which he has described. ‘They were hang- 
ing over the fire-place of a newly married’ 


cottager. ‘“Ihere,’’ said she, laughing, as 
she pointed to the second picture; ‘‘you see 
what I have to expect.”’ 

She did not expect it, though! an 
attentive, kind, and self-denying lover, as 
her ‘‘old man,” as she called him in sport, 


had been, would never change into a morose 


brute, who could suffer his wife to climb 
over an awkard stile without help, and scold 
her for her clumsiness. | 

Reader, not many months since we saw 
poor Mary, prematurely gray and time- 
stricken. For years she has been living 
apart from her husband, her children scat- 


tered abroad in the world, and she is sad and 


solitary. And thus it was:—//e, the trus- 
ted one, tired of being the fond lover of the 
picture, soon began to show himself the 
husband. She, the confiding one, stung by 
some instances of neglect, reproached and 
taunted. He resented these reproaches as 
‘unjust, and to prove them so, redoubled his 
inattentiveness to her, absented himself from 
home, and bestowed his altentions elsewhere. 
She copied his example, and by the way of 


indnesses in other quarters. //e—but why 
eo on? years—sad years of crimination and 


recrimination, of provocation, and bitter 


reproaches, and suspicion, and mutual jeal- 
ousy, and dislike, and hatred, wore away. 
At length they parted. What became of 
the pair of pictures, we often wonder: 
“For about two years after 1 was mar- 
ried.”” says Cobbett, in his Advice to a 
Husband, “I retained some of my military 
manners, and used to romp most famously 


| 


— 
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with the girls that came in my way; till 
one day, at Philadelphia, my wife said to 
me, in a very gentle manner, ‘Don’t do that, 
I do not like it.’ That was quite enough; 
I had never thought on the subject before; 
one hair of Aer head was more dear to me 
than all the other women in the world, and 


this I knew that she knew; but I now saw 


that this was not all that she had a night 
to from me; I saw that she had the further 
claim upon me that I should abstain from 
everything that might induce others to be- 
lieve that there was any other woman for 
whom, even if I were at liberty, I had any 
affection.”’ 

beseech young married men,” contin- 
ues he, ‘‘to bear this in mind; for, on some 
trifle of this sort the happiness or misery 
of a long life frequently turns. If the 
mind of a wife be disturbed on this score, 
every possible means ought to be used to 
restore it to peace; and though her suspicions 
be perfectly groundless—though they be 
wild as the dreams of madmen—though 
they may present a mixture of the furious 
aml the ridiculous, still they are to be trea- 
ted with the greatest lenity and tenderness; 


and if, after all, you fail, the frailty is to be 
_ lamented as a misfortune, and not punished 


as a fault, seeing that it must have its foun- 
dation in a feeling towards you, which -it 
would be the basest of ingratitude, and the 
most ferocious of cruelty, to repay by harsh- 
ness of any description.” 

“The truth is,” adds the same writer, 
“that the greatest security of all against 
jealousy in a wife is to show, to prove by 
your acts, that you prefer her to all the world; 
and I know of no act that is, in this respect, 
equal to spending in her company every 
moment of your leisuretime. Every body 
knows, and young wifes better than any body 
else, that people, who can choose, will be 
where they like best to be, and that they 
will be along with those whose company 
they like best. The matter is very plain; 


| 


and I do beseech you to bear it In mind 
Nor do I see the use, or sense, of keeping 
a great deal of company as it is calle 


‘What company can a manand woman want 


more than their two selves, and their chi. 
dren, if they have any? If here be not 


company enough, it is but a sad affair. This 


hankering after company proves, clearly 
proves, that you want something beyond 
the society of your wife; and that she js 
sure to feel most acutely; the bare fact con- 
tains an imputation against her, and it js 
pretty sure to lay the foundation of jealousy, 


or of something still worse.” 


Addressed, as these sentiments are, to 


to the husband, they are equally applicable _ 
to the wife; and on the part of domestic | 


happiness, we urge upon our readers, all, 
to prove their constancy of attachment by 


mutual kind offices and delicate attentions, © 
in health and in sickness, in joy and insor-— 
row; by abstinence from all that may — 


wound; and by an honest preference of home 
enjoyments above all other enjoyments. 


But to keep alive this honest preference, 
there must be,—in addition to other good — 
qualifications which have heretofore passed 


under review, 
1. Constant cheerfulness and good humor. 
A wife and mother who is perpetually fret- 


{ful and peevish; who has nothing to utter to 
her husband when he returns from his daily 


occupation, whatever it may be, or pest | 
er, 


butcomplaints of her hard lot and miserable 1 
destiny; who is always brooding over past 


children when they assemble aroun 


sorrows, or anticipating future evils; does 


all she can, unconsciously it may be, to™ 


her hearth desolate, and to mar for ever A 
| 
father who brings to that hearth a morose 
frown, or a gloomy brow; | 
prattling tongue of infancy 


mestic happiness. And the husband 


who silences 


mand; who suffers the annoyances 4 


re- 
of life to cut into the heart’s core, and 


‘fuses to be comforted or charmed by 


- 


| 


ake 


by a stern com it 
nd cares 
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- gworn to love and cherish; such a one does 


will come on. Now, then, is the time to 
practise good-temper in the little vexations 
of life, so as to prepare you for future days. 
No doubt there are many little rubs and jars 


hess, gentleness, and downright good-hu- 
mor will do what all the blustering and an- 
 gerin the world cannot accomplish. If a 
wagon wheel creaks and works stiff, or if it 


highway of life, 


_ pmess would we earnestly advise a decent, 
«nay, a strict regard to personal habits, so 
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we 


thousand endearments of her whom he has 


not deserve domestic happiness. 

Young reader, and expectant of future 
domestic bliss, take a word of advice; Be 
good tempered. You have not much to try 
your patience now; by-and-by your trials 


to fret and shake even you; many small 
things, not over and above agreeable, to put 
up with. Bear them you must; but do try 
and bear them without losing your. temper. 
Ifa man has a stubborn or a skittish horse 
to manage, he knows that the best way to 
deal with it is by gentle, good-humoured 
coaxing. Justso itis in other things: kind- 


skids instead of turning round, you know 
well enough that it wants oiling. Well, 
always carry a good supply of the oil of 
good temper about with you, and use it well 
on every needful occasion; no fear then of 
creaking wheels as youmove along the great 


Then, on the part, still, of domestic hap- 


far, at least, as the feelings of others are 
concerned. <It is seldom,’’ writes a trav- 
eller, “that I find associates in inns who 
come up to my ideas of what is right and 
Proper in personal habits. The most of 
them indulge, more or less, in devil’s tat- 
tooing, in snapping of fingers, in puffing 
and blowing, and other noises, anomalous 
and indescribable, often apparently merely to 
let the other in the room know that they are 
there, and not thinking of anything in par- 
“cular. Few seem to be under any sense 


of the propriety of subduing as much as | 


 eieattile all sounds connected with the ani- 


mal functions, though even breathing might, 
and ought to be managed in perfect silence.” 
Now, if it were only-in inns that disagree- 
able-personal habits are practised, it would 


not much interfere with the happiness of | 
nine-tenths of the people in the world; but 


the misfortune is home is the place where 
they are to be noticed in full swing—to use 
a common expression. 
there are few persons who do not, in a de- 
gree at least, mar domestic happiness by 
persisting in personal peculiarities which 
they know are unpleasant to those around 
them. Harmless these habits may be in 
themselves, perhaps; but inasmuch as they 
are teasing annoying, and irritating to others 
they are not harmless. Nay, they are erim- 
inal, because they are accompanied by a 


most unamiable disregard to the feelings of | 


others. 
To make home truly happy, the mind 
must be cultivated. Itisall very welltosay 


that a man and his wife, and their children, 
if they have any, ought to be company 


enough for each other, without seeking so- 
ciety elsewhere; and it is quite right that it 
should be so: but what if they have noth- 
ing to say to each other, as reasonable and 
thinking beings?—nothing to communicate 


beyond the veriest common-places—nothing 


to learn from each other?—nothing but mere 
animal enjoyments in common? Imagine 


‘such a case, reader, where father, mother, 


and children are sunk in grossest ignorance, 
without knowledge, without intellectual re- 
sources, or even intellectual powers, with, 
out books, or any acquaintance with books, 
or any desire for such acquaintance! What 
domestic happiness can there be in such a 
case? As well might we talk of.the do- 
mestic happiness of a dog-kennel or sheep- 
pen, a stable “or a pig-stye. And just in 
proportion as ignorance predominates, so 
are the chances of domestic happiness di- 
minished. ‘Where there is great ignorance, 


Indeed, perhaps 
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THE CHARM. 


and coritentment with ignorace, there is 
vice; and vice is not happiness—it cannot 
be. Therefore, all things equal, that family 
will have the greatest chance of the great- 
est share of domestic happiness, where each 
member of it has a mind to take in, and 
the heart to give out, a constant succession 
of fresh ideas, gained from observation, 
experience, and books. Reader think of 
these things. 


THE CHARM. 


SAMANTHA BincHaAm was a beautiful, ami- 
able and gentle creature; and those who 
had once beheld her, remembered her ever 
after, as they would a bright and fadeless 
vision. It was not the transparency of her 
skin, the soft, rosy flush of her cheek, nor 
the exquisite symmetry of her form and 
features, that attracted the ‘attention of all: 
it was the tender tones that mingled with 
all her words, the meekness of her thought- 
ful, intelligent eye, and the unaffected purity 
and gentleness of her manners, brightened, 
and infinitely more lovely than tanguage 
can express, by a charm—a deep, ineffable 
immortal charm. 

Samantha was the eldest daughter of a 
country merchant, and consequently her ad- 
vantages were considerably limited; yet so 
industriously did she improve these advyan- 


tages, that she far exceededin useful know}- 
edge many females in the hig¢hest stations 
of life. | 
disposition made her always prepared to 
meet every event with firmness, and her 
natural good sense taught her how best to 
improve the different occurrences of life to 
her own good or to the good of others. 
Oh! your heart would have overflowed 
with affection for the tender girl, could you 
have beheld her, at the latest watch of the 
night, bending over the lonely pillow. of her 
aged grandmother, lifting the cordial to her 
lips, and soothing and strengthening her 


spirits with the consolations of her gentle 
voice. ‘The charm before mentioned played 
over her countenance with unutterable 
brightness, and seemed to fling a new s- ] 
diance around the head of the departing 
saint. 
Time passed along, and Samantha was 
at length lea to the sacred altar of marriage, 
by one who was, in attractive goodness, — 
and in the perfections of the mind, so much _ 
like herself, that all were delighted with | 
the union, and all hearts were lifted up in” 
prayer for their constant prosperity and | 
happiness. Samantha’s husband, however, 
possessed an immense fortune; and those 
who loved her most tenderly for her meek — 
and lovely temper, feared that such a change © 
might tend to puff up her heart, and give — 
her a tone of pride and vanity;. but these 
fears were, in the result, most happily dis- 
appointed. She bore her elevation to wealth 
and splendor with the same moderation and 
meekness of heart that she had borne her 
more humble fortune, and she viewed the — 
volden treasures around her as utterly val- — 
ucless, only as they were stepping-stones to 
higher acts of benevolence, and to the pro- | 
motion of greater happiness among her fel- 
low creatures, than she could effect without 


them; and as such she employed them. 

| It was most delightful for the poor to be 
‘hold her entering their hum)le dwellings, 


for she always 1elieved their wants, aud 
soothed and made glad their hearts by the 


The sweetness and evenness of her ,sound of her voice, and by the power of 


that charm which always hung likea bright 
reality around her. It seemed as though 
wealth made her even more humble and 
lovely in her feelings, for she constantly 
watched herself, lest she should i 
pride springing up in her heat. At lengt 
she was called to pass through ® series : 
‘of heavy trials, thé beginning of which was | 
the death of her dear parents; 
this afflicting dispensation of Divine Prov 


ast 
idence with great fortitude, and in the mids 


- 


but she 
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|  derness towards it, for she felt that she had 


THE CHARM. 


| of sorrow her countenance grew brighter 
with thatmystic charm. Next, her husband 
by several losses, was suddenly reduced to 
poverty, and she was removed from her 


- splendid residence to a lowly cottage; but 


| 
| 
| 


this painful transition wrought no visible 
change in her feelings or deportment. She 
| endured it with the same firm and unruftled 


| spirit she had done every preceeding event 
of her life; and never, never had that inef-. 

fable charm shone out upon her face as it 
now did, when she first sat down in that 
lowly cottage, and pressed her innocent babe. 
toher bosom. Oh! what a delightful sight 
to the partner of her life, to behold her, in 
the midst. of sorrow, thus glowing with the: 
very impress of heaven itself! It soothed 
his troubled spirit, and cheered and comfor- 
ted him in histrial. He gazed awhile in si- 
lent rapture, and then lifted up his eyes in 


thankfulness for such a precious treasure. 


In this afiliction she was calm and gentle, | 
and never onee murmured: but heavier trials : 
still awaited her. | 
Ina few months, she was called to follow | 

the remains of her dear husband to their! 
long and last rest in the silent grave. As| 
usual on such occasions, her friends gathered | 
around her, to administer the balm of con-| 
solation; but that charin which had so often 
told the chastened and acquiescent spirit, 
| Still shone with increased lustre upon her 
countenance, and she sat in meek submis- 
Sion to the will of Heaven. Her little babe | 
how possessed all that remained of her 
I earthly affections: yet she almost feared it 
_ Was wrong to nurse feelings of warm ten- 


~— doted too fondly on the perishable things 
of time; but what mother shall specula- 
tvely, or even religiously, resist the soft 
persuasions of her heart, when she looks 
on the dependent, innocent infant in her 
arms? Samantha could not; yet she sought 
to love it in subserviency to a higher and 


bloodless brow! 


sight to behold her kneeling in her humble 
cottage beside her tender babe, and implo- 
ring the presence and protection of her 
heavenly Father, and his benediction on her 
child. ‘Then all the mother shone out in 
the meek expression of her earnest eye, and 
that.charm— oh, who can tell its beauty!— 
seemed to brighten all the place, and call 
down angels to witness the scene. Thus she 
lived, and was happy—far happier than 
the votary of fashion, who passes her days 
in the thoughtless gayety of the world, and 
feels not a touch of that holy influence 
which sheds a lustre over the lonely cot- 
tage of the widow and the orphan. 


Alas, poor Samantha! thy heart must 
bleed yet once more—the last tie that binds 
thee to earth must be broken! 


She leoked on the cold remains of her 
departed boy, and pressed her lips’ to 
Iler agony was deep, but 
she was calm as the morning: she stood 


‘awfully solemn beside his open grave, and 
‘those who loved her said, “Surely now her 


last hope is gone, and she will need conso- 
lation;’’? but she lifted her eyes to heaven; 
at low passed over her face, and that bles- 
sed charm shone out with such serenity, 
such holy submission to the will of God, 
that her friends felt rather to rejoice than 
mourn. 

A little while, and she was called to stand 
on the very borders of the two worlds, 
Her illness was unusually: distressing, yet 
no one everheard her complain. Long and 


patiently did she wait the approach of | 


Death; and when she was told that he was 


indeed at hand, a new light beamed from 


her eyes, and a smile of inward peace and 
satisfaction sat upon her countenance. She 
gaveto each of her friends the parting hand, 
and then commended her spirit ‘to the pro- 
tection of her God. 


Oh, what a glorious moment is death to 


more unfailing affection. It was a precious 


the believer! how full of brightness of a 
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dawning heaven! how hallowed with the 


presence of the blessed Redeemer! 
Samantha’s heart was full of joy. An- 

gels seemed to descend from the glory of the 

third heavens, and hover over her pillow; 


an ineffable light seemed to shine all around | 


her; and, oh! it was the light of that im- 
mortal charm which had attended her 


through every scene of prosperity, and af- | 


fliction, and filled her heart with calmness 


and resignation. Never had it shone as at 


this moment; so brilliant, and yet so chas- 
tened and holy. She yielded up her spirit 
gradually, and, as she passed away, this sa- 
cred charm wrote victory on her brow, and 
stamped on her countenance a glorious tri- 
umph over death and the grave. She de- 
parted like a sunbeam, more beautiful and 
unearthly just before it passes from the gaze 
of mortals. 

The charm so powerful in its influence, 
and so full of peace and glory in its result, 
was no other than the meek and lowly re- 
ligion of the Bible. 


For the Aurora. 


AMBITION GRATIFIED. 


On the banks of a rippling stream re- 
clines a maiden. Behold her in her simple 
elegance, her graceful attitude, her childish 
mien. What busy thoughts so much en- 
gross her mind. Why is that youthful 
countenance alternately obscured with clouds 
and irradiated with smiles. What causes 
now and then the quick flashes of her dark 
eyes. Ah! it is a secret power, it is the 
working of ambition. it 

_ As she shuts her bewildered eyes, 

That phantom comes and lays upon her lips 

A spell, and whispers in her ear 

A deathless word, and on her brain 


Breathes a wild thirst which nothing can 
assuage, 


Suddenly she grasps the book lying by her 
side, which she has been perusing, any 


which has been the cause of her emotion. | 


She reads aloud the passage which has eX 
cited her so much: 
“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 


And waste its sweetness on the desert air” 


She casts the book from her and sits mp. 
sing. Suddenly her eyes flash again. 
They are lighted up the fires of the ambj- 
tion. She speaks aloud her thoughts: 
‘‘The flowers may be content to blush un- 
seen, but I thirst for fame. Ambition is 
the air I breathe. Renown is the sole ob- 
ject of my existence, and renown I must 
have. The modest violets may bend their 


drooping heads, as if blushing at their | 
own loveliness. - They have no ambition, — 


they are contented to breathe away their 
calm life in the vale of obscurity. Though 
they are beautiful I would not be like them, 
I disdain their station. I would be like 
this proud oak, that lifts its head above 


them, spreading its branches over them, — 


and is not affected by boisterous winds or 
maddening elements. 


T would not be one of 


the gems which ‘‘the dark unfathomed caves — 


of ocean bear,” but one of those which 


elitter in the vault of Heaven, seen and 
I would be a star of the. 


praised by all. 


first magnitude, in one of the brightest 


constellations that gild the sky, shedding 


the effulgence of my glory over an admiring 


world. 


Fame, ah! who desires it not: 


Who would not have their name breathed 


from every lip in accents 


of praise. J i 


thirst for fame as “the hart panteth after 


the water-brooks.’ 
known, unhonored and unsung,’ rll 
the glittering diadem, and wear 1t on my 
brow. 
wave it proudly over the world. 
climb the ‘steeps where fame’s prow 
ple shines afar,’ and inscribe my 
elowing letters in the highest place. 


gras] 


I will 


I will not die ‘Un 


I will seize the potent sceptre and 


d tem- 


Such are the emotions of the fair young 
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AMBITION GRATIFIED. 


| 


gitl as she enters school and pursues her 
studies. She desires in all things to have 
the pre-eminence, and she is successful on 
all her studies. Praise awaits her every ac- 
tion. She wins the applause of all. She 
strives thus for many years, ever keeping 
in mind the great object of her aspirations. 
And at the end of each succeeding year 
she has the gratification of seeing her name 
highest in rank, and bearing on her brow 
the brighest laurels. And at length when 
her arduous career, shortened by earnest- 
ness in pursuing her studies, is ended, she 
enters society with the same ever abiding 
thirst for fame. When her youthtul graces 
have been fully developed, when her bud- 
ding intellect, which has been so carefully 
nurtured, isin full bloom, and beginning to 
send forth its rich and balmy fragrance, 
when her mind is expanded to its fullest 
capacity, and the seal of knowledge is 
stamped upon her brow, a feeling of delight 
thrills her soul, not only on account of her 
high attainme:t:, but of the homage ren- 
dered by all to her acknowledged supe- 
riority, | 

She feels that she is honored indeed— 
every breeze that fans her cheek, seems to 
_ be wafting her praise. In her wild ambi- 
tion she seems to imagind that the birds 
are joining in offerings of adulation; that 
the flowers send forth their sweetest fra- 
grance for her, that the trees wave their 
branches in honor of her, and that all na- 
ture is reverberating her praise. Even the 


sun seems to shine with brighter effulgence: | 


the stars beam with milder radiance, and 
the moon smiles more complacently when 
its beams fall on her. ; : 

But even such adulation does not satisfy 
her. It only Strengthens the power of her 
ambition. Excelsior is indelibly imprinted 
on her heart, and she determines to rise so 
high that all the world shall render homage 
to her name. 


With this intention she becomes an au- 


thor. She takes the pen and wields it for 
ambition. Her works are written in the 
most beautiful and elegant style, and read 
and admired by all. Each production 
from her hand is hailed with the greatest 
acclamations of joy. Her thoughts are 
like ‘‘sparkling gems, dropped from the 
partial hand in heaven.’? Her words are 
like pure crystal, transmitting her bright 
thoughts to the world. Her fameis spread 
far and wide—she is the extolled and en- 
vied of all. The songs of praise which 
are offered at her shrine, are borne on the 
light wings of the swift zephyrs into dis- 
tant climes. The bleak winds of the North 
catch the strains, and are hurrying away to 
appris2 the balmy south winds of her fame, 
that they too may lend their mellowed 
‘strains in the songs of adoration. ‘Thus 
man and nature unite in rendering praises 
to her. 
The nobles of the earth whose glory is 
waning are lamenting over their lost influ- 
ence, and as the dying sun of the West 
obscured by clouds, sinks gloomily beneath 
the crescent wave of the ocean, so they, be- 
reft of their influence, are going down to 
sleep forever beneath the dark waters of 
oblivion. But as the sun, rising gorgeous- 
ly from the East, tinging the earth with its 
new-born rays, and shedding’all around its 
celestial L ght, pursues its brilliant course 
up to the meridian, and scatters its golden 
rays over the world, so she pursues her 
course, rising higher and higher, shining 
brighter and brighter, and shedding wider . 
and wider her influence, till she attains the 
zenith of her glory. 
' While she is exulting in the joys of an 
“ambition gratified,” she may be seen 
gracefully reclining in a bower, which 
would vie in loveliness and beauty with 
any in the vale of Cashmere. ‘The earliest 
offerings of Spring shed their fragrance 
around. The murmuring brook glides 


slowly along, making its path through the 
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AMBITION GRATIFIED. 


| 
; 
t 


45 flowers as if unwilling to leave them. Aling pictures gilded by the light of ambi. : 
4 ‘| gushing fountain lends its music to add en- | tion. Thou hast been worshipping the 
a ‘| chantment to the scene. And airy zephyrs: goddess of Fame, ‘and offering thy sacri- | 
A | play gently among the hanging boughs offices at her shrine. I too have been young . 
44 _ the willow as it bends gracefully over the and have felt the glow of health on my 
é 4 || little brook, which mingles its sprays with | cheek, and the fires of ambition burning in 
| 4 | the flowers which grow on its bank. my heart. But by experience! have learned 
5 4 There sits the maiden in nature’s perfect | that ambition yields no enjoyment to satis. 
> os | mould, her thoughts abstracted from the| fy the yearnings of the immortal spirit, | 
as beautiful and attractive objects around her, ;There are within the soul deeper feelings, 
3 ay “TT and lost in reverie. She is exulting over higher sentiments and nobler purposes, | 
44 her successful ambition, and rejoicing in ,which ambition cannot satisfy. My form | 
the brightness of her fame. Suddenly now bowed with age, my cheeks are 
2 4 | venerable old man stands before her. His _paled with the cares of life, my locks are | 
PF | | stooping form shows that he has numbered | whitened with the pencil of time. And] 
his three-score years, and his silvery locks! have seen youth sporting on the flowery 
reveal a brow no less intelligent than vener-' banks of the stream of life drinking in 
ia Ga able, and shows that his career in this: sunlight of earthly pleasure, and _ then tot- | ) 
xa world’has been one of profound study and i tering on the brink of eternity with all 
Chis observation. those bright dreams of earthly ambition 
at ee | Me approaches the maiden, as she gazes: extinguished forever. 
te tet with wondering surprise. He speaks to “To that unfathemed boundless sea, 
a hy! her and says: ‘‘Fair daughter of earth, I The silent grave, |. 
Wat know to what thy thoughts have been di- Thither all earthly pomp and boast, 
rected. Thy. imagination has been form | Roll to be swallowed up and lost | 
GENTLE WORDS. | 


A young rose in the summer time 
Is beautiful to me, 


And glorious the many stars 
‘That glimmer on the sea; 
But gentle words and loving hearts” 


| And hand to clasp my own, 
>) 3 Are better than the brightest flowers, | 
! Or stars that ever shone! 
13 The sun may warm the grass to life, 
The dew the drooping flower, | 
i A : And eyes grow bright and watch the light 
4 Of autumn’s opening hour; 
Ha f The words that breathe of tenderness, 
: if And smiles we know are true, 
“sCLUNG COLLECTION 
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GENTLE WORDS, 


— 


Are warmer than the summer time, 


And brighter than the dew. 


It is not much the world can give, 
With all its sadtle 
And gold or gems are not the things 


Tosatisfy the heart, 


But O, if those who cluster round, 
The altar and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth. 


-“Mamma,’ a little maiden said, 
Almost with her expiring sigh, 


Put no sweet roses round my head, 


When in my coffin dress I lie.” 


“Why not, my dear?” 


the mother cried; 


“What flower so well a corpse adorns?” 


“Mamma,” the innocent replied, 


‘They crowned my 


Savior's head with thorns.’” 


REMEMBER THE LITTLE ONES. | 


"Mother, I wish Mr. C——— 
preach here all the time. I don’t like to 
have Mr. P come.”’ 

“Not like Mr. P —, my son? I 
thought everybody liked?him. He is an ex- 
cellent man. Why do you dislike him?” 

“Why, mother, when he preached here 
last, he stayed here all the ‘ime from Sat- 


‘urday to Monday, and I was just as stil 


as I could be, and he did not speak to me 
or look at me once; and Mr. C————al- 
Ways puts his hand on my head when he 
comes, and says, ‘How does Charley do to- 
day?’ just as though he loved me.” =e 


I have a choice rose-bush in my garden, 


presented by a dear friend. This year it 
had but a few buds, and my little ones could 
only have one rose each. “I will save 
mine,” said little Carrie, “and carry it to 
my teacher. Do you think she ever trav 
such a beatiful tea-rose?”’ 


would} 


Day after day she watched her little bud, 
‘till it was half opened, and then it was 
plucked in the early morning, all fresh and 
dewy, and placed in water ready for school- 


time. 


upon inquiring its cause, she cried as though 
little heart would break. ‘‘You know 
my beautiful rose. Well. I suppose the 
teacher didn’t want it. She had a whole 
vase full of flowers, but none of them half 
so sweet as that; and when I carried it to 
her, she just laid it on her desk, and did'nt 
look at it once, and said, ‘Zake your seat, 
Carrie.” 

How easy to have said, ‘Thank you, 
Carrie,’ and smiled upon the child, and 
filled her little heart with grateful love, in- 
stead of grief, 

Kemember the little ones.— Messenger. 


Be just and fear not. 


When she returned from school a cloud |}. 
rested upon her usually sunny face; and 
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| 490 THE TWO HOMBS. 
4 a THE TWO HOMES. 
BY MRS. HEMENS. 
thou my home?—’Tis where yon woods are waving, 


In their dark richness, to the sunny air,— 

a Where yon blue stream, athousand flower-banks laving, 

Leads down the hill a vein of light,—tis there! 

$ 'Midst those green haunts how many a spring lies gleaming, 
Fringed with the violet, colored with the skies! 

My boyhood’s haunt through days of summer dreaming, 
Under young leaves that shook with melodies. ' 


pat My home the spirit of its love is breathing 

2h am = In every wind that plays across my track; 

ne abe? From its white walls the very tendrils, wreathing, 
wat : Seem with soft links to draw the wanderer back. 

rm he } There I am loved, there prayed for—there my mother 
ui : Sits by the hearth with meekly-thoughtful eye, _ 
ce st There my young sisters watch to greet their brother; 
Soon their glad footsteps down the path will fly! 


There, in sweet strains their kindred music blending, 
All the home-voices meet at day’s decline; 
One are those tones, as from the heart ascending— 
There langhs my home, sad stranger, where is thine? 


_ STRANGER. 
Ask’st thou of mine?—In sclemn peace ’tis lying 
_ Far o'er the deserts and the tombs away: 
"Tis where I too am loved with love undying, 
And fond hearts wait my step—but where are they? 


acer. Ask where the earth’s departed have their dwelling, 
ae i Ask of the clouds, the stars, the trackless air;— | 
I know it not,—yet trust a whisper, telling 

My lonely heart that love unchanged is there. - 


And what is home and where, but with the loving? 

‘Happy thou art that canst so gaze on thine! 
et My spirit feels but in its weary roving, 

Sis That with the dead, where’er they be, is mine. 


Go to thy home, rejoicing son and brother! 
Bear in fresh gladness to the household scene; 


st ge aoe For me, too, watch the sister and the mother, 
| | I will believe;—but dark seas roll between, I. 
| 
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BE HAPPY. “491° 


é 


For the Aurora, 


BE HAPPY. 


For all men love has a charm, and yet 
none are so wholly given to it as to make 
‘ta business. Why thenis it that so many 
unhappy households are found, even in the 
most refined and civilized communities; it 
is not because there are too many who are 
not sufilciently inclined to endure the little 
weaknesses with which poor human nature 
must ever be beset in its present state? too 
little inclined to remember that charity 
“which suffereth long and is kind?” Let 
us then every day, as we must live in soci- 
ety, so live as to make all about us more 
happy, and all others, if possible, z a source 


of happiness to us. H. 
Detaware, O., Oct. 1858. | 
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MODE STY. 


- 


“Who is that beautiful girl?” asked 
Mrs. Gove of the lady whom she was vis- 
iting. 


“Which do you refer to?” inquired Mrs. 


Wyman, approaching the window’ where 
her friend was seated, watching a company 


front ef the cottage. 
“That little fairy with her head uncovered 
and her golden curls falling over her snowy 
neck;” and the lady pointed to a really 
beautiful creature, who stood, hat in hand, 
with glowing cheeks and noble brow, be- 
neath the shade of a tree, as if to recover 
her breath after her spirited run. 


daughter.” 


‘Well, she is a rose, truly. I think I 


‘Yes, she is very good looking, but I 


- fear she knows it quite too well for her own 


good,”” was Mrs. Wyman’s rather signifi- 
cant. reply. | 

“Why, isn’t she as pretty as she looks?” 

asked the lady in some surprise. ° 


of young misses at play upon the lawn in 


“O, that is Rose Carlten, the lawyer’s 


hever saw a more beautiful countenance.” — 


“Susan likes her. very well, and they are 
very good friends; but she is not a favor- 
ite among the girls generally,”’ replied Mrs. 
Wyman. 

“What is the trouble with her?” Mrs. 
Gove began to feel more than common in- 
terest in the girl. 

“Well, I hardly know—some think she | 
is too forward. Perhaps they do not judge 
her rightly, for Rose is really a kind-hearted 
and quite a sweet-tempered girl. And yet, | 
there is something about her that makes |, 
one like her less upon acquaintance than at_ 
first sight. She always interests strangers 
just as she has interested you.” 

“Ts she self-willed?” and the lady closely 
scanned the features and general bearing of 
the girl, but she has failed to discover any 
sign of such a trait of character. 

‘‘Not exactly that,’’ replied Mrs. Wy- 
man, ‘‘although she likes to have her own 
way pretty well; but she is Jold. Perhaps |. 
we might call it a want of modesty.” | 

‘Well, it’s a pity there should be so se- | 
rious a blemish on one so fair,”’ replied the 
kind-hearted woman, as a shade passed 
over her benevolent face. 

‘It is, indeed;-and I hope she will reform 
as she grows older. She has an excellent | 
mother.” 

Mrs. Wyman resumed her seat at the op- | 
posite window, and there was silence for | 
some moments, each lady being busy with 


her own thoughts. : 

‘‘But who is Rose Carlton?” I think I 
hear you ask. I will tell. 

Our beautiful little Rose, whom I have in- 
troduced to the reader, under rather unfa- 
vorable circumstances, is, as Mrs. Wyman 
has already informed us, the daughter of 
Mr. Carlton, the talented lawyer of the 
village. Her parents came to the place 
when their little girl was just gathering the 
roses of her third summer, and bought the 
mansion which crowns the hill yonder. 


Litttle Rose and Susan Wyman were 
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te when 
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are 


nearly of an age, and as their parents were W by Susan should be such a fayor; 
near neighbors, the two children soon be-| she was always so silent and retiy 
came warm friends. Rose was much at} so much less attractive in Person than her. | 
the cottage, and Susan frequently spent an|self, she was puzzled to tell, Alas! with 
| afternoon at the beautiful home of her} all her beauty and refinement; with all her | 
friend. As they grew older they loved to; natural talents and superior accomplish- 
* : ramble, hand in hand, through the green | ments Rose Carlton lacked the pearl of 
pastures and down by the dancing stream-| mopesty. Other gems she had, and th 
Se lets, picking up berries and gathering flow-| shone with peculiar lustre, but without this 
= ” ers, and joining their happy voices with) her adorning was sadly defective, Go 
AGT the songs of the birds. had given her a superior mind, and great 
Me a, People wondered they should be so inti- |} personal charms; He had also granted her 
. mate when they were so unlike in their dis- | privileges for the culture of her mind and 
“i positions, for Susan was the very opposite heart... But all these could not supply the 
1a of Rose, but still there were no two girls} lack of that one gem of beauty,—modesty,— 
in the village so much together and appar- 
ently such good friends. WEAR A SAULE 
Pe And yet, as Mrs. Wyman has said, Rose 
mare was nota general favorite. Somehow, her 
mates did not like her. They could searce-) you miserable? You can live | 
te : ly tell why, but there was a something among beautiful flowers and singing birds, © 
ot 3 at | about her appearance that made them} 4. in the mire surrounded by fogs and frogs. | 
The amount of happiness, vow can produce 
is inealeulable, if you will show a smiling 


+ 


Which will you do; smile and make others 
happy, or be crabbed and make every body 


feel uncomfortable when in her company. 
The truth is, Rose was a bold girl. She 
1} was beautiful and talented, and this she 
knew full well; and she usually contrived 
to make those with whom she associated 
feel their inferiority. She was constantly , 
intruding her opinion unasked, and seemed 
to think that no one coull do a tliing quite 
as well as she eould do it herself. Indeed, 
when in the company of older persons her 
manner was much the same; and she has 
frequently been heard earnestly advising. 


face, a kind heart, and speak pleasant words. 
On the other hand, by sour looks, cross _ 
words anda fretful disposition, you canmake 
‘scores and hundreds wretched almost beyond 
endurance. Which will you do? Wear 
a pleasant countenance, let joy beam mt 
your eye, and love glow on your forehead, 
There is no joy so great as that which 
springs from a kind act or a pleasant deed, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| : 8 and you may feel it at night, when you rest; 
even her mother, in some very difficult mat- at morning when you rise, and through the 
ie ve day, when about your daily business! | 
Beautiful as Rose was—-and there were; | 
Las E | few more beautiful—this pertness often ren- | The smooth seas will sometimes prove 
dered her really disp! -asing. Lhe people To the confiding heart untrue. | 
JZ r A of the village liked Susan far better than} And if she trust the stars above, | 
they did her friend, notwithstanding she; ‘They can be treacherous 
tae 7 lacked much of her symmetry of features, | The umbrageous oak, in pomp adi 
and that mingling of the rose and lily in} oft when storms the welkin | 
a ||. her complexion, which made the other so| Draws lightning down upon the hea. 
| beautiful. fact Rose could not help|— Jt promised to defend. 
observing, and it often vexed her sadly. See 
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| 4 CHAPTER IN HUMAN LIFE. 


There’s not a word thy lips hath breathed, 

| A look thine eyes hath given, 

| hat is not shrined withia my heart, 

Like to a dream of Heaven! 
Mrs. HEMANS. 


TaerE is something inexpressibly sweet 
and sacred in the remembrance of those we 
have loved and lost. Every spot where 
they have been, and every scene in which 
they have acted, are hallowed by some dear 
and blessed association, Memory, which 
js ever busy with her soothing, or her tor- 
turing power, loves to recall the sweetness, 
gentleness, and piety of their characters; 
while she ingeniously conceals the defects 
in which all partakers of our fallen nature 
must necessarily share; and Faney, which 
_ clothes all things in brightness and beauty, 
“represents them in superhuman loveliness, 


| and wearing the purity of our Maker’s smile, 
i 


| agit Was impressed upon our race, when they 
| came unsullied from His hand. We forget 
that Sin, “which brought Death into the 


| world, and all our wo,’’ has descended from 
| generation to generation; and, in our fond 
'Maginings, believe them» to be exceptions 
to the declaration, have sinned.” 


Occasionally, our pilgrimage through 


this dark world is cheered and blessed by 
i the presence of one who seems sent, pur-] 
 posely, to teach us what we might have 


been, if our First Parents had never fallen. 

tn my recollections of the past, one sweet 
vision always presents itself to my imagi- 
nition, soothing and brightening, as with 


glorious sunlight, all the dark shades in 


the picture; and I forg2t all else, but the 
Toveliness of thelost one. Once more I see 
her mild, dark eye resting upon me in its 
Wonted tenderness and affection—once more 
I see the bewitching smile which fascinated 
ra won so many hearts—again I feel her 
Olt breath upon my cheek; and ever and 
‘non, my heart thrills as I seem to hear the 


surpassing melody of her sweet voice, chan- 
ting as from the throne of God, in accents 
attuned to the harmony of the angel choir, 
her dying notes, which, years ago, melted 
in swanlike numbers on my ear—‘‘EKarth 
has no soorow that Heaven cannot cure.” 
Let those who pursue with avidity the 
giled shadows of earth, and lean on their 
treacherous treasures—let those to whom 
sorrow is but a name, and who chase with 
eagerness the phantom pleasure, till it lures 
to ruin—above all, let those who cling with 
fondness to the frail beings God has kindly 
lent them for a little-season, vainly believ- 
ing them perpetual in their possession, listen 
to a few truths; sad, indeed, but such as we 
must meet in every day life—such as we 
must meet, till we are gathered in our final 
home. 
My elder sister had married early in life 
a& man every way worthy of her, and to 
whom her young affections had been given 
in confidence and simplicity; even in child: 
hood they had loved, and dared to avow it 
toeach other, and to the world. After pass- 
ing through his collegiate course in one, of 
the most flourishing of our American insti- 
tutions, he went to Europe and completed 
his stulies. Immediately on his return, he 
claimed his youthful stveetheart for a bride, 
and with theapprobation of all friends they 
were united. Few have commenced mar- 
ried life with brighter prospects, or more 
brilliant anticipations: but a few sparkling 
drops in the cup of bliss—a few thornless 
flowers—a few shining moons, and joy, with 


his bright pinions, took his flight forever, | 


leaving one in wretchedness and wo, to 
drain to its very dregs the cup of anguish 
and sorrow. 
God saw fit to take from herthe husband of 
her youth, the father of her child; and five 
years from the time when my sister left us 
a happy bride, she returned to the home of 
her child-hood, sad and sorrowful—a widow 
—and in that one word, how much of hu- 


In his mysterious providence, 
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“They came; and-to the latest period of my 


é 


| young mind, then most susceptible of such 


Swould™ leave “her little plays, run to her 


4 
Se 


to us, we should go to him, and we should} 
“all beso happy together, ithat ‘better land,’ | 


~ “en angel had been: sent ‘there’ 


“man misery and desolation is stimmed up. 


‘life, shall I remember the impressions they 
‘made upon my young. and happy heart. 
That stricken one—overwhelmed with grief 
unutterable, which none but a widow’s heart | 
can feel—and that gay, and beautiful child! | 
‘My sister's pale, pensive features told but 
too plainly the working of the broken heart 
within. And little Ellen—her dark hair | 
haging in luxuriant curls over her fair fat 
‘neck; her rosy, dimpled cheeks, and her 
laughing, black eyes, formed a sad contrast | 
to her sable dress, while in her innocence 
“and mirth she would make the old mansion 
ving again with her childish laugh, which 
“fell upon my ear like the sweet carol of the 
*pirds in spring, when to them, as it was to 
“her, life is new, and bright and joyous. She 
“¢ate—and I look upon that day as of the 
“brightest in the waste of memory, for she 
‘brotight sunshine to our house, and glad- 
to our hearts. 
* “Nature had bestowed upon her no com- 
| ow endowments, and these had_been skill- | 
“fally cultured by her judicious mother; and | 
“her father, in his latter days, had bestowed | 
“much time and attention in leading her 


“Impressions, to Heaven‘and to God; He 
“had tauglit her to look to Him as her Father, 
and to Heaven as her home; and hisinstruc- | 
tions were not useless. Sometimes she | 


“mother, and putting her arms round ‘her | 
“neck, would say—<‘Don’t look so sorry, 


“dear mother; you know my father used to 
tell us, that although he would not return’ 


and never be sick any more,‘and never have 
to part again” —then she-would:kiss. 
“the tears, and dart off: tovher play; leaving. 
=the mourner soothed’ and comfortedjas 


perfect His own praise; and in that young 
‘mind implant high and holy thoughts; that 


‘ness. Our Hilen-sometimes had her little 
\trials, but for most part, her life was ane 


Her tise and application of. ‘Scripture en | 
for one of her years, for at: thi | 
time she had ‘seen but five. One: day her 
mother, on taking her purse, found it Near. 
‘ly empty, and’ remarked; “Well. Ellen, 
I have but little money left, and whey 
thatis gone I don’t know what we shialldo” | 
‘“‘Oh, mother!’ exclaimed the little prattler, 
as if Heaven-directed, ‘thé barrelof meal 
will not waste, nor the cruse of oil fail.” | 
At another time, ‘seeing her mother dress. 
ing to walk out, she looked at her for some 
time in silence, and then said; ‘Mother, i in 
the book’ which I read the other day, it says, | 
‘itis no matter how we adorn these perishing 
bodies, if we only prepare the spirit to meet 
God.’”’ Thus out of the mouth of: this lit- 
tle babe, did He “in whose hands are the 
hearts of the children of men,’ see fit to 


He might prepare her to be taken early:to 
‘Himself. Thus, in her youthful days was 
‘she a blessed and a guiding light, sent’to | 
cheer and soothe, for a the-be- 
reaved, afflicted one. 

Six summers came and went, bringing with 
‘them shadé; and sunshine grief and.glat- 


unclouded brightness. Her character, 88 it 
daily developed itself, unfolded traits of in- 
creasing loveliness and piety. » _ During the 
spring which welcomed her eleventh birta- 
day, a friend of my-sister’s came with ber 
| orphan boy; then: thirteen, to pass. the 
with us.» Thereavas much siniilarity in the | 
| lives.of these friends: they hed Joved 83 
sisters: “early in life they had 
the object of their -choice;. and alike: 
{seen their hopes and affections: withered0 
lan: early’ grave. ‘This. was the first 
had-maet since widow) id 
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_ excursion my sister and myself made to a 
sequestered lake among our mountains. It 
‘was one of the wildest and most unfrequen- 


ACHAPTER IN HUMAN LIPE. 
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sorrows still to share, and many sweet an- | 
| | ticipations still to participate. When they 
saw the industry with which Frederick 
| gathered the ripest and richest fruits and 
berries for Ellen, which she repaid by her 
sweetest and prettiest flowers, these young 
mothers could not repress the dear hope, 
that their own affection might be perpetua- 
- ted in their offspring; forgetting even after 
the sad lesson they had learned, that our 
destinies are not in our hands. 

I recollect, as if it were but yesterday, an 


ted spots innature. The sun never smiled 
moresweetly since Creation’s morning, than 


— 


Scattered on our right hand and on our left, 


drive of nine miles, the placid waters of 


= 
— 


— 


i their entreaties could not be resisted, and 


- 


_ depths beyond: the whole air was redolent 


I mothers yielded, and ourlittle voyagers em- 


barked. 


he did on that bright day, the sky was so 
clear we conld almost see into the crystal 


with the breath of violets and eglantines, 


while our own hearts joyfully re-echoed to 
the gladsomeness of all things around us. 
_ We were alone with the children. After a 


the lake lay before us, reflecting onits pure 
bosom the azure heavens, and the lofty cliffs 
that towered in lofty grandeur far above it. 
The children had never been on the water, 
and as our trusty coachman loosed the fas- 
tening of the little skiff and took the oars, 


upon the driver’s assertion, that he could 
row a larger boat than that, the tender 


We heard their merry voices 
Shouting and Singing in the bouyancy of 
youthful mirth, as their light bark glided 
Over the tranparent waters. 

, Soentirely had we been absorbed in watch- 
Ing their progress, that a small cloud had 


‘Nota that encircled us, and hung, as 


_ "sen, unobserved by us; and when it was 


too late, we saw it blacken and increase, 
deepen and descend, till it came within the 


64 


if suspended bythe hand of an angry God, in 
awful majesty and terror over those helpless 
ones in the frail boat. There was not a 
breath of air to ripple the waters, and we 
seemed shut into a dark, unknown world, 
and almost suffocated by the intensity of 
heat and confinement of the atmosphere. 
At length there came a glare of red, living 
flame; so bright, so vivid, it appeared as if 


the world must be consumed in the wither- 


ing blaze; and then succeded utter darkness, 
accompanied by a long, loud, deep sound, 
which reverberated from cliff to cliffas if it 
would rend those battlements of nature 
asunder, till the distant sound was over- 
whelmed by a louder and a longer detona- 
tion; and methought the voice of Jehovah 
himself was denouncing wo and desolation 
on a guilty world: then followed ‘‘a sound 
as of a rushing, mighty wind’”—the waves 
lashed, and foamed, and beat, as if in their 
maddened fury they would upturn the very 
rocks which have there stood in their ever- 
lasting strength, since the worlds were made. 

It was but a brief space of time, and 


light once more broke over the darkness of 


nature: that awful cloud passed away— 
those rugged rocks flasked once more in the 
bright sunshine, rejoicing that they were not 
yet doomed to the chaos from whence they 
came; and, as if the Spirit of that Blessed 
One, who had once said to the waves, ‘‘Peace, 
be still,’”’ had agaim descended, those 
troubled waters wére hushed, and sparkling 
diamonds were glistening over their bright 
bosom, paying their glad tribute to that 
glorious orb which makes our earth so beau- 
tiful. 

But those little ones—and that old man 
—where were they? ‘There was no boat, 
no being to be seen; all seemed joyous and 
happy but our own hearts. Andthat young 
mother! What were her emotions in this 
hour of peril? She did not faint—she did 
not become weak, but gazed earnestly into 
the blue depths, as if she would penetrate 
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A CHAPTER IN HUMAN LIFE, 


their centre. Their intensity of suspense 
was at length lost in the certainty of des- 
pair, and in her agony she covered her face 
with both hands,:as if to shut out the hor- 
rid vision. But in her hour of trial she 
remembered her Refuge, her Rock—‘‘the 
God of the widow, and the Father of the 
fatherless;’?? and in that moment of utter 
wretchedness, the widow knelt, and, like a 
evushed one, her head.rested on her besom. 
Lier heart, no eye but that of Omniscience 
saw—her petition, no ear but the Highest 
heard; but He stooped to listen, even from 
his lofty habitation, and in mercy and 
peace He. answered. 


In the sweet consciousness that He had 


preserved her child, she rose, and straining 
every nerve, she at last saw an arm above 
the water. Was.it her Ellen? It must be 


~ she!—it approaches nearer .and more near. 


Do her eyes deceive her? No; and once 
more her heart dies within her. It is the 
old man, swimming along and dragging 
the boat after him. He gains the shore— 
he knows nothing of the children and 
thinks it utterly useless to seek for them: 
but what can prevent a mother from search- 
ing, while life lasts, for the child of her bo- 
som, and that child, the only one? With 
all the energy of ya mother’s love, she de- 
termines to dare the waves in the pursuit 
of her beloved. The man, although much 
exhausted by his exertions. willingly ac- 
companied us, and we set forth on our 
hopeless adventure. We toiledon and on, 
but still there was no indication-of them. 
Helix urged us to return, but such lan- 


guage falls uselessly on affection’s ear: 
and he rowed onward. Once and again, 


the mother stood ereet in the boat, and 
looked around, but looked in vain. At 
length, we turned, near a point, her quick 
eye, with the glance of an eagle, detected 
something white, fluttering on a small reck 
Which just rose above the water’s surface. 
Was it the wing of a bird? No, oh no! 


| 


| 


| 


It-was the white handkerdéhief of her child 
Falling back into the seat, and covering her 


eyes, she exclaimed, “Row for your life 
Felix—row for the life of Ellen.’ Wit, 
almost Herculean strength, the kind heartej 


oldman pulled .at the oar. 


heart leaped for joy. There they were— 
that fair young boy and girl—both, both 


saved—on that -kttle rock. Her tender, | 
delicate frame rested on his right arm and 
knee, while he bent over her, and with his 
left hand was wiping away the cold drops — 
from her pale, sweet face. ‘One pull more , 
|—another and another—they have gained 
the rock, and the another clasps her uncon- 


sclous child. 


I'rederick was wild with joy. she 
will wake up again: she has only opened © 


her eyes once. I called her sister Ellen, 
and all I could think ef, but she did not 
answer: once she opened her eyes and 
looked at me, and I saw her lips move. | 
put my ear close to her mouth to hear the 
words, but the sounds died away, and she 
fell asleep.”? We wrapped her in a cloak 
which we had brought with us, and poured 
a little wine in her mouth. Once more she 
opened these dark eyes, and looked around; 
but again she closed them: her spirit seemed 


to have been in Heaven, and to shudder : 
when she returned to consciousness and this — 


sinful world. | 

We could learn but little from Frederick's 
account -of the manner in which they welt 
saved. When the boat upset they clung We 
each .other, and in the innocence of their 
hearts committed themselves to the God of 
storms. ‘Ihe boy felt the rock as the wares 
washed them against it, sand in attempting 
to reach :it, an unseen hand seemed to bett 
them on their rocky pillow. : 

For a few days our little Ellen was wea 
and sick from exhaustien, but youth au 
natural strength of constitution, 008 
quered, and she was again the life an 


—_ 


rt 


Again we ven- 
tured to look up; and oh! how the widow's 
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. of ourhearts. Adl she could remember of 


| 


the household, and the favorite of all who. 


Verbs in.Levizac; had’tasted from their very 


 thesweet music of her laugh:: but our spir- 


flower of the school—distinguished for her 


i one word, she returned.a thorough scho- 


' party of us left home to visit a waterfall in: 
_ the vicinity, We had all been there many 


| 
| 


_ mind matured, and her knowledge increased. 
At length the season arrived when my 


some school, where she might have greater 
facilities for improvement, than in our re- 
tired village. ‘The day: came, and they left | 
us, the mother and daughter, for they were: 
not to be separated. It was a sad parting, 
and for a few days the whole house appeared 


_ passed her vacat’ons with us, and as each 


before. It was a wild. spot; in one place: 


A CHAPTER IN HUMAN LIFBS. 


the awful. scene on the lake were the dark- 
ness, the tempest, the embrace of Freder- 
ick, and the sullen plunge into- the: deep, 
cold water. 7 

Autumncame, and Frederick, with-his 
mother, left us. ‘Time passed on, and few 
changes occurred in our quiet circle. Ellen 
grew daily more lovely, and was the pet of 


knew her. She retainedi her simple, early 
piety, strengthening and deepening as her 


sister thought it necessary to-place her at 


gloomy and desolate as our own hearts. 
We heard no longer her light footstep, and 


its were soon cheered by her letters, which 
were frequent and sprightly. We learned. 
from others that she was considered the 


acuteness and quick perceptions... She 


returned we found her lovelier and better 
than when we last parted. At last, school | 
days were over. She worried through the 


fountain, sweet draughts of Italian poetry 
and music: had toiled through algebra and 
demonstrated problems in Euclid, ete. etc., 


lar—pure- in: heart, and uncontaminated in 


One-fine afternoon in September, a small 


times, but had never seen it in high water 


the water would come tearing and tumbling 


through:the massive ledges of roek which 
walled it in on either side; and then, in a 
wide channel it would become still and tran- 
quil as an infant sleeping on its mother’s 
bosem.. Here,-its unity would be broken 


by. a lone, majestic roek which towered: 


above it; and there, it would meet again, 
and boldly, loudly leap over the precipice 
into the abyss below; then, like the exult- 
ing spirit released from. its prison, rise in 
lignid. diamonds and pass away into its na- 
tive heaven: | 

Ellen was in more than usually buoyant 
spirits. Like the young fawn of her native 


hills, her light step bounded from: rock to- 


roeck—now catching by the arbor vita, 
which here grows in wild luxuriance, as if 
its undying life found congeniality in the 
eternal rush. and murmur of the waters. 
My heart trembled, and every fibre vibrated 
with emotion, as I feared some brittle twig 


or treacherous stone might decoy the fairy 


being (for such she seemed,) into the tor- 
rent. But the same unseen, Almighty arm, 
which had before rescued her from a watery 
grave, once more preserved her; not that 
the mother might believe she was secure 


from death, but that He might the more 


gently take her to His bosom: 

Tt was after sunset when we were seated 
in our carriage to return. It was a lovely 
autumnal evening, and the moon. shone 
most sweetly upon us, as, for the last time, 
our Ellen looked upon her smiling face. 
That night disease fixed his grasp upon 
her; and for three weeks we watched and 
prayed, hoped and feared, till fear gave 
place to certainty, and we knew that she 
must die. "Throughthe whole, no murmur, 
no complaint escaped the suiferer; and, as 
I observed her gentlencss and submission, 
I almost envied her the security of pardon, 
the: certainty. of bliss, which I felt sur 
were hers. In health she had often lamente: 
the: sinfulness of her heart;. and now she 
prayed that her sins might be blotted out 
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A CHAPTER 


IN HUMAN LIFE, 


| 
for the sake of the precious Savior. As 


the rays of the evening star shine clearest 
when it is setting beneath the western wave, 
so was the smile which then beamed in her 
dark eye, the brightest that ever kindled 
there, for it rested upon her youthful lover— 
and as the last notes of music are the sweet- 
est, so were her dying accents the dearest 
she ever uttered—‘‘Frederick, mect me in 
Heaven.’’ That smile, so sweetly given, 
told of the love which had glowed in her 


youthful bosom——and that sentence, so} her stewardship is ended, she is thankful 


softly murmured, told.of enduring affection 
beyond the grave. At last the fiat went 
forth, and the spirit, which had been so 
lovely on earth, was gently, peacefully car- 
ried to a brighter world and a Heavenly 
home. I wiped away one large tear-drop 
which fell from beneath her long lash. It 
was the last she will ever shed—for in 
Heaven ‘‘they weep no more. 

Much as we have lost, and deeply as we 
have monrned, yet do we rejoice that she is 
salely garnered up in Heaven: we rejoice 
that disease can no more reach her, and 
that she is secure and happy, beside those 
“still waters’’ which flow from the throne 
of God. | 

For many months did that dying, un- 
earthly smile shine in upon the gloom and 


darkness of Frederick's soul, to cheer and 
comfort him—for he knew that her spirit} “through faith and patience” are enabled 


was at rest; and those last words were as 
a talisman to keep him from the evil that 


is in the world, until the sweet teachings of ‘ 


the Blessed Spirit instilled into his breast 
purer and higher motives to a life of holi- 
ness. He knew in whom she had believed, 
and he fled to the same Refuge: he knew 
where she had trusted, and he rested on the 
same ‘‘Rock;” and, believing with confi- 


dence in the mercy and power of a cruci- 


fied Redeemer, he faithfully preaches His 
gospel to a guilty world, waiting patiently 
for the hour when his ransomed spirit shall 
“meet in Heaven” the dear one, who, by 


her death, was instrumental in leading him — 
to the only source of life and love, _ 

And that lone mother—childless and les. 
olate, she wanders on in this cold world, _ 
enduring rather than.enjoying life. Sh 
is not comfortless, for “the God of the 
widow” is with her, and her mind is “kept 
in perfect peace by being stayed on Him.” 
She rejoices that her lamb is thus early, 
thus sweetly gathered into the eternal fold 
of the ‘Good Shepherd.” Knowing that 


that she has been permitted to add an angel 

to the heavenly host. Although her hopes 

have been crushed so soon—althongh the . 
flower which she cultivated so carefully, ' 
and which promised to yield such fragrance, 
has been blasted in its early spring—al- 
though she has been obliged to restore the — 
treasure which was lent to her for a little 
season, yet she has abundant satisfaction in 
the consciousness that she reared the flower 
to be transplanted to a more genial soil,s 
more sunny clime--that she polished and 
refined the priceless gem which was taken 
from earth to sparkle with unfading Instre 
in her Savior's diadem. She goes about 
comforting the mourner, and soothing, the 
afflicted; literally a ‘stranger and s0j0Ur- 
ner here;’’? looking forward to that “crown | 
of life’? which is prepared for those who 


to overcome. | 

My story is to'd. It has been 4 sweet 
satisfaction to recall the gentleness and prety 
of the departed. I have not related an idle 
fictitious tale, but a few incidents in the life 
of one at whose name many hearts thrill, 
and their pulse beat. quick. Although her 
sojourn here was so brief, she did not live 
By the sweet example of her 


— 


in vain. 


| ’ 18 
blessed life, and peaceful death, hat pious. | 
parents but will renew her exertions, ® 


. re- 
“pray without ceasing,” that her ow# at | 
be gather 


cious jewel may, at the last, 


into the garner of the Lord? 
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LETTRR TO YOUNG LADIBS, 


Io not the widowed mother despond, 


Jest the young immortal which has been 
committed to her culture, should prove a 
~ eurse, and an outcast from Heaven. Seek- 
! ing the guidance and assistance of Him 
who “took little children in his arms and 

blessed them,’’ she may mould and fashion 

the infant mind as she chooses. Let her 

see to it then, that it is led to ‘‘the foun- 
tain of living waters,’’ ere it has had time 
to taste the sweet, but poisonous, draughts 
of evil. Let her see to it, that before pride 
and vanity can enter that fair shrine, it is 
adorned with that ‘“‘meek and quiet spirit, 
which, in the sight of God, is of great 
price.’ Let her, by precept and example, 
lead it to seek for those enduring riches 
' which pass not away—for that ‘‘treasure in 
the Heavens,’’ that faileth not: and oh! 
how unspeakably great will be her reward. 
Here, on the earth, she may see that chila 
a faithful servant of God, and a blessing to 
_ the world; or, if early called to its bright 


Inheritance; with what rapture, in the realms. 


i of bliss will she catch the strain with which 
i that loved one sings the anthem of redeem- 
ing Love. 


— 


| 
LETTER TO YOUNG LADIES. 


NUMBER XI. 


| My Dear Girls: You have heard it said 
that “a thing of beauty is a joy forever ;”’ 


, you are conscious of pleasure when you: 


gaze upon the beautiful objects which sur- 
_ Tonnd you, and, no doubt, you desire to be 
_ beautiful yourselves. You would like to 


_ Please the eye, and gratify the taste of those. 


i Who behold you, and for this I blame you 
_ Rot. Tam even prepared to assert that it 
| " your duty to be just as beautiful as pos- 
 Sible. But I fear that some of you are wo- 


of accomplishing this object. I fear you 


fully mistaken in regard to the best means 


are seeking beauty from outward adorn- 
ment, rather than from self-culture. If 
you wished a beautiful tree in your yard, 
you would not think of taking one that had 
been bent and twisted out of all proportion, 
one whose roots had been infested by worms 
till all vitality was destroyed, and then at- 
tempt to supply the deficiency by fasten- 
ing upon the withered and distorted 
branches, foliage and flowers procured 
from other sources. 


As well might you do this, as to neglect 
the development of your own physical and 
intellectual natures, and then think to se- 
cure beauty by putting on finery. ‘Take 
proper care of your bodies and your souls, 
and your looks will take care of themselves- 
One writer has said that it is perfectly na- 
tural for women to be beautiful, and when- 
ever they are not so, it 1s owing to some 
violence done to their nature. Physical 
beauty depends upon the full and natural 
development of the form, and the healthful 
action of all the functions of the#body; 
and these can be secured only by obedience 
to the physical laws under which we are 
created. ‘That young lady who neglects ex- 
ercise, who dips snuff and drinks strong 
coffee, until her skin resembles tanned 
| parchment, and her nerves are so shattered 


that quiet repose of manner is a thing to 


her impossible, who eats pickles at bed- 
time, and sits up late at night, bending over 
novels when she ought to be in the arms of 
Morpheus, such a young lady cannot. be 
beautiful, no matter how much time she 
may spend in embroidering laces, and knot- 
ting ribbons and arranging plumes to adorn 
her person, nor how careful she may be to 
cover up her sallow complexion with pearl 
powder and rouge, nor even though she 
should attempt to give an unnatural bright- 
ness to her eyes, by sipping at the wine 
and the cordial. 

Corporeal beauty being the natural result 


of obedience to the Creator’s laws, who 
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LETTER TO YOUNG LADIES, 


can doubt that it is our duty to secure this 


result to the highest degree practicable. 


But something more than mere pliysical 
health and development is essential to the 
highest grade of beauty, that glows in the 
“human face divine.” Beauty may be de- 


fined as that quality in objects which grat- 


ifies tle taste, and awakens pleasing emo- 
tions in the beholder, and in this respect, 
the human countenance in its more perfect 
combinations, far surpasses every other ob- 
ject in nature. But it is the mysterious ex- 
pression of the soul withm which imparts 
to it its chief attractiveness. In mere form 
and coloring it may be surpassed by many 


objects both in nature and in art; but when } 


the features are irradiated by the light of 
mtellect and expressive of all the noble 
and generous sentiments that digmify and 
adorn humanity, then our highest concep- 
tron of beauty is realized. : 

Hence, to physical culture must be added 
intellectual and moral culture, before the 
highes® grade of beauty can be reached. 
‘Po be convinced of this you need only to 
look around you. You can recall faces, 
faultless in form and coloring, which, ne- 
vertheless; awaken no more pleasing emo- 
tions than would the contemplation of a 
perfect leaf, or a finely tinted flower, sim- 
ply because they lack expression. You can 


think of other faces too, fair in themselves | 


that are positively repulsive on account of 
their being expressive of disagreeable quali- 
ties. On the other hand you can remember 
faces decidedly plain, so beaming with soul 
light from within, soexpressive of the higher 
qualities of mind and heart, that you can 
gaze upon them with unmingled and contin- 
ual pleasure. 

A gentlemen once enquired of me the 
name of a lady who was standing at suffi- 
ctent distance to prevent her hearing our 
conversation. On being told, he said, 
“What a pity she is not educated, she 
would have been » beautiful woman if her 


mind had been cultivated.’” Knowing that 
the lady in question belonged to that class 
of society in which it was altogether im. 
probable that she should have had no edy- 
cational advantages, I asked my friend 


why he supposed she was uneducated. 


‘‘Because,’” he replied’, ‘there is no expres- 
sion of thought in her face, she may hare 
gone through a certain routine of schoo) 


duties, but her mind has never been roused _ 


to action; her countenance is not animated 
by a play of varying emotions, sach as ac- 
tivity and culture of mind would impart. 
Fair as her face is, one would tire of it 


about as soon as of a wax doll.” 
Another gentleman, at a party, procured — 


an introduction to a young lady, whose ap- 
pearance at first sight prepossessed him in 
her favor. But almosf the first words she 
uttered were indicative of ignorance and 


vulgarity, and he afterwards declared that 


her whole aspect was immediately changed 
in his sight, and it seemed to him perfectly 
astonishing that he could, for a moment, 
have thought her beaatiful- 
The countenance is a faithful mirror of 
the thoughts and feelings which are habit- 
ually indulged. If you do not wish yours 
to be expressive of vacancy and inanity, 
then do not indulge in listless inactivity of 


mind. If you do not desire it to be repur 


sive, never indulge in angry, envious, or 


jealous feelings, or cherish a discontented, 
complaining spirit. 


How could a lady be: beautiful who had | 
holes all over her face, out of which o“’ | 
were constantly thrusting their heads, an — | 


vipers 


hissing at the passers by? _ 7 

Evil passions, if indulged, are quite 88 
distinctly seen in the countenance, 
quite as unpleasant to the beholder as wo" 
be the vipers in the case supposed, al 
moreover, they cannot be made t 


their ugly heads, when those who i 


| 

ial | 

them are most desirious to appeat | 
a 


im the eyes of others- 
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THE CALICO CLOAK. 


é True, my dear girls, there are other and 
- weightier reasons why you should take care 
of your health, cultivate your intellects, 


govern your passions, and cherish the be- 
nevolent affections of your hearts, besides 
the .aflect which ‘such a course will have 
upon your personal beauty; but it is also 


true that good looks will be at once the 
- evidence and the reward of pursuing the 


hess to her parents.”’ 
and affection indicated by such behavior, | 


sight course in these respects. 


Very affectionately yours, 


“WHOM TO MARRY. 


When a young woman behaves to her 
parents in a manner particularly tender and 


respectful, from principle as well as nature, 
there is nothing good and gentle that may 
not be expected from her, in whatever con- 
dition she may be placed. 
vise a friend as to his choice of a wife, my 
first counsel would be, “Jook out for one 


Were I to ad- 


distinguished for her attention and sweet- 
The fund of worth 


joined to the habits of duty and considera- 


tion thereby contracted, being transferred 
_ fo the married state would not fail to ren- 
her a mild and obliging companion. 


~— 


THE CALICO CLOAK. 


44 
Have you seen the new scholar?” asked 


Mary Lark, a gul of twelve or feurteen 


years, as she ran to meet-a group of school-,| 


mates who were coming towards the school- 


| house; “she cuts the most comical-looking 


figure you ever saw. Her cloak is made 


| ont of calico, and her shoes are brogans, 
_ Such as the men and boys wear.” 


“@ yes, I’ve seen her,” replied Lucy 
tooks; ‘she is the new washer woman’s 
daughter. I shouldn’t have thought Mr. 


Brown would have taken her into the acad- 


‘my; but I suppose he likes the money that 


Comes through suds, as well asany. It is 
Cleaner, of course.” 


And the air rang with the loud laugh of 
the yirls. 
~“Come, let us go in and examine her,” 
continued Mary,.as they ascended the steps 
ef -the schoolhouse. ‘I’m thinking she 
will make some fun for us.” 
The girls went into the dressmg-room, 
where they found the new scholar. She 


very poorly though tidily clad. The girls 
went around her, whispering and laughmg 
with each other. While she stood trem- 
bling and blusing in one corner of the room, 
without venturing to raise her eyes from 
the floor. 


When they entered school they found | 
the little girl was far in advance of those 


of her age in her studies, and was placed in 
classes with those two or three years her 
senior. This seemed, on the whole, to make 
those girls who were disposed to treat her 
unkindly dislike her the more; and she, 
being of a retirmg dispositoin, through 
their influence had no friends, but went and 
returned from school alone. 

«And so you really think,” said Mary 
Lark, as she went up to the little girl a few 
weeks after she entered school, ‘‘that you 
are going to get the medal? It will cor- 
respond nicely with your cloak.” | 

And shé caught hold of the cape, and 
held it out from her, while the girls around 


joined in her loud laugh. 

“Calico Cloak get the medal! I guess 
she will! I sheuld like to see Mr. Brown 
giving it to her’’! said another girl, as she 
caught hold of her arm, and peeped under 
the child’s bonnet. 

The little girl struggled to release her- 
self, and when she was free, ran home as 
fast as she could go. | 

«O, mother,’’ she said, as she entered 
her mother’s humble kitchen, ‘‘do answer 
Uncle William’s letter, and tell him we 
will come to New-York to live! I don’t 


like to live in Bridgeville. The girls call 


was a mild, intelligent-looking child, but— 
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THB CALICO CLOAR. 


me ‘Calico Cloak,’ and ‘Brogans,’ and you 
don’t know mother, how unkindly they 
treat me.” 

‘Lizzie, my dear,” said her mother, ‘‘you 
must expect to meet with some who will 
treat you unkindly on account of your pov- 
erty; but you must not be discouraged. 


Do right my child, and you will eventually 


come off conqueror.” 

Although Mrs. Lee tried to encourage ker 
child, yet she knew that she had to meet 
with severe trials for one so young. 

‘But, mother, they are all unkind to me,”’ 
replied Lizzie; ‘‘there isn’t one who loves 
me.” 

And the child buried her face in her 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

In Bridgeville Academy there were a few 
selfish, unprincipled girls, and the others 
joined them in teasing the little ‘‘Calico 
Cloak,”’ as they called her, from thought- 
lessness, and from a love of sport. But 
they knew not how deeply each sportive 
word pierced the heart of the little stranger, 
and how many bitter tears she shed in secret 
over their unkindness. 

Mrs. L. learning that the scholars still 
continued their unjust treatment towards 


her child, resolved to accept her brother’s 


invitation, although he was a poor man, 
and become a member of his family, hoping 
that while there; her child could continue her 
studies, and perhaps, through his influence, 
lead a happier life among her schoolmates. 


Accordingly, at the end of the term, she 


left Bridgeville, and removed to New-York. 
Although Lizzie had been a member of the 
school but one term, yet she gained the 
medal, and it was worn from the academy 
beneath the despised garment. 

Weeks, months, and years glided away 
to the students of the Bridgeville Academy, 
and the little “Calico Cloak” was forgot- 


| 


daughter left town, a Mr. Maynard, a young 


settled as the pastor of the village church 
week following his ordination, that it Was 


in afew weeks. There was a great curiosity 
to see her, and especially after it was repor- 
ted that she was a talented young authoress, 

A few weeks after, Mr. Maynard gratified 


his young wife leaning on his arm. She 
was alady of great intellectual beauty, and 
everybody (as they always are at first) was 
deeply interested in the young minister and 
his wife. 

The following week the ladies flocked to 
see her, and she promised to meet with 
them at the next gathering of the sewing 
circle. 

The day arrived, and although it was 
quite stormy, Mrs. Deacon Brown’s parlor 
was filled with smiling faces. The deacon’s 
carriage was sent to the parsonage after Mrs. 
Maynard, and in due time it arrived, bring- 
ing the lady with it. The shaking of hancs 
that followed her arrival can only be imagi- 


an occasion. fe 
‘How are you pleased with our village: 


Mrs. Maynard. | 
“T like its appearance very much; 
tainly has improved wonderfully wit 
last twelve years.” 3 
‘‘Were you ever in Bridgeville before: 
asked another lady, as those around looked 
somewhat surprised. 
was here some months whe 
replied Mrs. Maynard. 
Their curiosity was excited. 
‘Have you friends here?” as 


it cere 


bed a third, 


~ 


clergyman came into B.idgeville, and Was | 
It was reported at the sewing circle, the 


expected he would bring his bride into town 


ned by those who have been present on such 


asked a Mrs. Britton, after the opening ex: t 
ercises were over, as she took a seat beside 


hin the 


na child,” i 


their curiosty by walking into church with — 


| ten. Those who were at school’ with her | after a moment’s silence. | 
| had left, to enter upon the business of life.| <I have not. I resided with my mother, 1 
| Twelve years after Mrs. Lee and her the widow Lee. We lived in a little cottag® 
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THB CALICO CLOAK. 


which stood upon the spot now occupied 

by a large store, om the corner of Pine 
street.” 

| widow Lee?”’ repeated Mrs. Brit- 

n; “I well remember me cottage, but I 

i‘ not recollect the name.’ 
| «{ think I attended school with you at 
the academy,” replied Mrs. Maynard; ‘‘you 
were Miss Mary Lark, were you not?” 

“That was my name,’”’ replied the lady, 

as a smile passed over her features at being 

recognized; “but I am really quite ashamed 

- that my memory has proved se recreant.” 

“I was known in the academy as the little 

“Calico Cloak.’ 
ber me by that name.’ 

The smile faded from Mrs. Britton’s face, 
anda deep biush overspread her features, 
which ina few moments was seen deepen- 
ing upon the faces of others present. 


| 
| 
f 


| 


There was a silence for some minutes; 
when Mrs. Maynard looked up, she found 
she had caused considerable disturbance 

— among the ladies of her own age, by making 
herself known. 


“O! T remember very well when the little 
‘Calico Cloak’ went to the academy,”’ said 
an old lady, as she looked up over her glas- 


right, some of the ladies present will owe 
Mrs. Maynard an apology.” 


no intention whatever, ladies,” 


replied Mrs. Maynard, “to reprove any one 
_ Present by making myself known; but, as 
. may seem to some-that it was my inten- 
tion, I will add a few words. Most of the 
younger ladies present will remember the 
little ‘Calico Cloak;’ but no one but the 
wearer knows how deeply each unkind word 
Pierced the little heart that beat beneath it. 


— And as I again hear the old academy bell | 


Thg, it brings back fresh to my mind the 
Sorrows of childhood. But let no lady mis- 
take me, by supposing I cherish any unkind 


feeling towards anyone. Iknow that what- 
690 


you can remem: 


ses, ‘‘and I think, if my memory serves me | 


Patchey, 
repaid for all she had suffered in childhood. | 


ever the past may have been, you are now 
my friends. 

«But, ladies, let meadd, if you have chil- 
dren, teach them a lesson from my expe- 
rience and tell them to treat kindly the poor 
and the despised. A calico cloak may 
cover a heart as warm with affection, and 
as sensitive to sorrow, as one that beats be- 
neath a velvet covering. Whenever you 
‘meet a child who shows a disposition to de- 
spise the poor, tellit the story of the ‘calico 
cloak;’ it will carry its own moral with it.” 

“That is the shortest, but the best sermon 
[ ever heard,”’ said the old lady, as she put 


not Jone its moral effect will be lost upon 
any of us.’’ 

The old lady was right. The story went 
from one to another, uutil it found its way 
into the oldacademy. At the very time a 
little boy was attending school there, whose 
mother was struggling with her needle to 
give him an education. ‘The boys often 
made sport of his patched knees and elbows, 
and he would run sobbing home to his 
mother. 
cloak’’ reached the scholars, the little boy 
(for he wasnaturally a noble-hearted child) 
became very popular in school; aud the 
children, from that time, were very kind to 
“Tittle Patchey,’’ as he had always been 
called. 

When Mrs. Maynard heard the story of 
” she felt that she was well 


—The Schoolmaster. 


Conrention.—An old divine, cautioning 
the clergy against engaging in violent con- 
troversy, uses the following happy similes: 
“Tf we will be contending, let us contend 
like the olive and vine, who shall produce 
the most and best fruit; not like the aspen 
and the elm, which shall make the most 


noise in the wind.” 


her handkerchief under her glasses; ‘‘I do 


But when the story of the ‘‘calico 
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EXTRAVAGANT LADIBS. 


oh EXTRAVAGANT LADIES. contemned the gospel ministry. In conse. 
— quence of his character, moral and Chris. 
Cee The costly and gorgeous plumage which | tian men were openly severe in their denun- | 
‘ et our modern birds of paradise have assumed | cjation of the man and his conduct, A | 
ean) ‘|} forthe very purpose of attracting admira- pious old lady used to speaking in her own | 

tion, frighten -all wise and ;prudent «men | direct, unpolished manner, administered g 


from the:idea of attempting to cage them. pertinent reproof ina single sentence: “Ah 
They .justly judge that the almost daily | well, if God puts up -with him, we must,” | 
molting of birds of this feather, and the} Never did a sermon on forbearance toward | 
as frequent repluming, together with the| eyil-doers impress ‘me with such force as. 
suspicion that for all good purposes they | these simple words. They fell on the ear } 
would prove of less value thaneither of the like the utterance of an oracle. It is the 
| “two SpPaArroy § which are sold ‘fora far- essence of a Christian doctrine and precept 
thing,” are facts:which do not harmonize combined. God endureth with much long- | 
' owith the weight of their purses. suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to de- 
‘How many of the failures of young busi-| struction; and his children are taught to be | 
nessemen, -and the. frauds and forgeries followers of Him. If dis goodness 
clerks,'téllers-and cashiers, within the last | long-suffering are infinite, should not we be 
_ ten years, have had their-orign in the spirit gentle and patient towards the workers ef | 
of fashionable extravagance in the fatvily. — iniquity. Sin is the abominable thing 
‘How many of the legions of divorces, which! God hates. What issin, in relation to us, _ 
are becoming the shame of our land, come comprred with its relation to the High and 
up from the same pestilential pool—fashion. Holy One, of purer eyes than to behold in- — 
—The gay and dashing young wife, while iquity? Is the Father long-suffering and | 
‘her husband is toiling at his business, finds goed toward his sinful creatures? He is | 
home too quiet for one who discards home! t]he pattern for the child. 
_ duties; and who has not mind and culture! But the great mercy of God. towards us, 
— sufficient toappreciate books, paintings and! who but for His mercy, would still have been 
iH ‘music.—She ‘must array herself in dazzling |-<children of wrath even as others,” ¢spe 
attire, and ride and rom p, visiting the epera, cially should make us gentle and forgiving. 
with the first dandy or rogue who may) Who maketh thee to differ? Onno ground 
|, kindly offer his attendance. And howsoon,| whatever is it right to denounce, persecute 
| is all domestic happiness driven from the! and, hate the wicked. ‘In meekness le 
| home,.and.a wretched husband sues for di- structing those who oppose themselves, if, 
voree, | peradventure, God might give them repent: 
tance.” i 
Christian brethern, if you are i 
to fret against evil doers, read the dit 


|iPsalm; or if you have not that at 
In a prsish that needed more moral and peat the old lady’s homely apothegm, if 


_ pecuniary ability than it possessed, there was God puts up with him, we must.” 
a resident of whem it might fitly be said: P 


#2. 


4 


J 


BEARING HIM. 


5, 
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a 
q 
nd 


AE i of wealth and of influence; but desist- pera 

for moral and religious improvement, and Her softest answer is In tears. 
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THER FAITR OF OBILD HOOD. 


“GOT LEFT.” 


THE FAITH OF CHILDHOOD. 


Wuart # lesson of truth does the follow-|. A genuine touch of woman's nature, as | 
ing incident convey—what a se: mon against | well as human nature, pervades the follow. 
deceiving the “‘little ones:’ with idle tales: low 

touching case,’’ says the New Orleans| A. comfortablé ‘couplé sat’ a or 
| Delta, “was presented lately to the consid- | two in front of us on the railroad during 
eration and charity of one of the Géod/one of the hottest days of last summer. 
Samaritans who now. take eare of the sick, | The journey was evidently an event of their | 
| relieve the destitute; and feed the starving. | lives, and their curiosity excited the atten- |. 
A boy was discovered in. the morning lying | tion.of the passengers. At a way sta‘ion, | 
in the grass of Clairborne street evidently |the old gentleman stepped out to get a 
bright intelligent, but sick. A man. who|drink, or to buy a dough-nut, and heard 
has the feelings of kindness strongly develo- | the bell only in time to rush to the door of 
ped, went to him, took him by the shoulder | the eating-house and see the train move off | 
and asked him. what he was doing. there. | without him. The old lady in her seat had 
‘Waiting for God to-come to me,” said he. | been figiting, looking ont of the window in |. 
‘What do you mean?’ said the gentleman, | her anxiety for his return; and when she 
touched*by: the pathetic tone of the auswer | saw his plight, his frantic gestures for the 
and the condition.of the boy, in whose eye | train to stop, as it swept farther and far- | 
and flushed face he saw the evidences of the | ther away, she exclaimed: 

fever. ‘God sent for father and mother,| ‘There, my old man has got left! he 

/ and little brother,’ he replied, ‘and took has! there! see, he has! Wa/’ll,’’ she con- 
them away to his home up in the sky, and | tinued, sitting back in her seat again, “I'm 
mother told me when she was sick that God | glad on’t—it’s always been, ‘Mammy, you'll 
would take care of me: I have no honie, | get left!” all my life long; and now he's 
nobody to give me anything, and soI came | gone and got left, and I’m:glad on’t.” 

out for God to come and take care of me, as| Her candid reflection on the accident, and | 
mothersaid he would. Hewill come, won’t | the evident satisfaction she felt in the faet. 
he? Mother never told mea He.’ ‘Yes, my | that it was the old man, and not-herself, 
lad,’ said the man, overcome with emotion, | that was left, was-grected with:a round of 
: ‘He has sent me to-take care of you.’ You|applause. Nota few of the ladies in the 
should have seen his eyes flash and the | car were delighted that it was the old man 


al smile of triumph break over his face as he | and not the woman who had made the blun- © 


said, ‘Mother never told me a lie, sir, but | der, and ‘got left.” 


you ve been so long onthe way.’’’? “Mother A 

| ce an instrument of music 

hever told me a lie,” and when she promi- 


sed her lune child the protecting care of the should be well tuned to- meet: the various 
Father of Mercies. how fervent his zeal— | **"#!™5 the hand of destiny may cell. from 


how great his reliance. of its thrilling chords; firmly yet sweetly, 
the faith of little-children! should its tones ring out of whatever char- 


acter they are; strong but sweet music still, | 

‘should a God-strengthened spirit yield be- 
For one man who: s‘neerely pities our neath the touch of sorrow or adversity, as 
| misfortunes, there are a thousand: who sin-| sweet though it may be sadder, as in: its 
| cerely hate our success.. | | days of brightest power. | 
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506 ANGBLA 
| 
Ad | PEN AND INK SKETCHES. The question surprised me—I enquired | 
AN ‘‘Because, if it isn’t, I’d a great deal 
Ge The True History of a Mother in Fashion- rather not go,” was the reply; “I don’t | 
4 on ; able Life. think I like it as the others do; it is wear. 


: some to skip about when I don’t feel like 
bax | She was always rather a serious child, | jt,” 


f : and although differing from me in almost) «A young girl of twelve,” I said, “must 
4 ae everything, still I think I loved her best. | not decide for herself in these matters. ] | 
D a “What is it,” said I to myself again and| wish you to go to dancing-school, because. 
q again, “that made the child so indifferent] it is to aid in the improvement of your. 
* to what in all the rest of the childrencaused| manners. Do you want to be stiff and 


the wildest excitement. awkward in your deportment?”’ Se 

Her calm ‘‘it is pretty,’’ or “‘it is nice,”’| . “I think learning to dance makes one very { 
on the reception of a peculiarly beautiful} stiff and ungraceful,” she replied with hu 
present, I can seem to hear now. ‘There| mility; ‘‘it’s like trying to turn the feet in- | 
was no use in holding her up to mirrors, | side out, sometimes; I don’t think it makes — 
in praising her dress or admiring her: she | me graceful.” i 
could not be flattered into pleasure. “You are not the judge Miss Angela,” I _ 

She was the most beautiful of all my | said, ‘,and must go the dancing-school un- 
children. None of them had her glorious | til you need no further instruction.” 
eyes, hor Inxuriant tresses hanging inthick,| She lifted her clear, sweet eyes to my _ 
glossy curls, or her exquisitely rounded | face, pleadingly, but did not venture to say — 
form. These things, alas! that it was so,| another word. Her hnmility as a child | 
made me proud of her. I watched her| was wonderful. ‘‘O! if I had known how 
growing beauty from day to day with a| to train it!” said the fashionable mother. 
strange, indescribable rapture. I fear I laid 
the foundation for uncharitable tempers in CHAPTER II. 
the hearts of my other children. Surely, | os — 


if “‘“Angy” had not been the most lovable 
creature in the world, they would have 
hated her, I so plainly showed my prefer- 


“Of all things!’ exclaimed the regal | 
Augusta, bursting into my room one day, | 
“Angy is erying because she 1s to wea | 


ence. that splendid dress to the party to-mor- 


In every sense of the word we were| row.” : 
worldly people; my husband, myself, our| ‘ry ing! nonsense,’” was my reply, “tel | 
Ce whole family. Wealth we had always pos- | her to come to me.” Si 
ih : sessed in abundance, and it seemed to me,| ‘I am ashamed of you,” I said, bee! | 
o@ | as if it had been given to thwart our beau-| ing such feeling as this. What = 
| trful child. thihk of my child who bursts tears 
7 The first time slte evinced disinclina-| cause I give her a new dress: 
eG tion for amusement of a particular kind,| ‘O! no; that was not the reason, 
oe she came to me one day after her usual dan-| the sweet girl, with quivering lips. cae 
cing lesson. “Then what was?” I asked, more she 
“Mamma,” she said, imher pretty child-| “It was because I said ‘I wish 
Arg -{{ Ish way, ‘is it very necessary that I should! money it cost, I would give it 10 hed | 
go to dancing-school?”? Thompson’s poor family;’ and they laug | 
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ANGELA. 


| ,t me; but still I do wish it,” was her re- 
ply. 
“But does not the dress please you?’ 
«J don’t like it quite as well as—she hes- 
itated. 
“Speak, my dear, what would you have? 
A plainer dress, I think—I am not fond 
of flouncing; I shal} feel awkward when I 


wear 
“You awkward !” I gazed on her with 


so much admiration that she blushed. 

“J am the best judge of how you should 
dress, my dear,’’. was my reply. ‘‘If you 
wear a style so very different from that 
your sisters adopt, it will call forth re- 
mark.” 

“Very well, mother.” 

_ My heart always reproved me after one 
of these scenes, chiefly because there was 
such a sweet submission in her manner. 
It was not merely because I disliked her 
_ tastes that I never yielded, but. I wished to 
_ train her into liking mine. 

So in music, I said, as she sat playing 
some charmingly pathetic inspiration. 


emn things?” 

her full thoughtful eyes upon me. 
don’t know how beautiful they seem to me! 
heard or read of heaven? “Thoughts only 


| of the the death-bed and the grave were 


“For merey sake!” I would cry, “play a 
_ Waltz, a minuet, a polka—something sug- 


“My dear, you always make me meian- 
choly. Why will you practice those sol- 


“I love them,”’ she would reply, turning 
“O, you 


80 like heaven!” 
“Heaven!” IT wag startled; when had she 


associated with the mere word in my mind- 


gestive of life. Don’t give me any more 
of those dismal strains. 

So she would comply—but J, even with 
my nature so totally at variance, knew that 
the strains were purely mechanical—that 
no heart-infusion ran down the slender fin- 
gers till they seemed rather to give the keys. 


| fourteen. 


& voice, than elicit sound—I knew, as some- 


— 


times she gave the reins to her own fancy 
when visitors called for music, and impro- 
vised the spiritual strains whose tender mi- 
nor cadences caused tears to start ito cold 
eyes—I knew it was because she was not 
one of us. I trembled every day, lest she 
should be called from me; I used every in- 
genuity of which I was mistress, to infuse 
the soul of the world into that pure, ten- 


der, beautiful creature—but there was al- . 
ways a sacredness about her that, while it — 


awed, made me feel that I should never con- 
quer. 
‘Mother, do you ever read about Jesus? 
She asked me this question when she was 


fourteen years that name had not passed 
my lips. For a moment I was confused, 
I knew enough, however, to answer, ‘‘Yes, 
my dear, He was the Redeemer of the 
world.” 

I see her her now, sitting at my feet, her 
clear:eyes fastened on my face, her white 
robes falling about her—the red lips parted 
as question after question poured out, till at 
last, with a blush, I was obliged to confess 
my ignorance. Her wistful, heavenward 
glance often crosses my vision—Q! my an- 
gel!—thou knowest Jesus now—and 80, 
though brought to the knowledge through 
great anguish, does the mother who knew 


| not her duty then. 


CHAPTER: III. 

‘Where do you think Angela wants to 
go to-night?’ asked one of her sisters, 
laughing as she spoke. 

“I know where she will go,’’ was my re- 
ply, ‘‘to the Douglas’s ball with Mr. 
Clyde.” 

This was when Angela was seveenteen. 

“QO! do you think, she is trying to per- 
suade him to give it up, and go to a union 
meeting! Did you ever hear anything 
like it?” 


Think, Christian parents! For 
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nonsense,” I said, all on fire again. 
you wish to listen to such fanatics, you} 


ball. 


508 


“She must go the ball,’” I said, my face 
flushing up, and the iron will against all 
good and holy things rismg in my heart 
like a strong man armed. 

So I sent for her. She came in smiling. 

‘Mother, you do not care if I stay from 
the ball to-night, do you?” 

She looked so pure and sparkling, so 
sweetly confident that I should acquiesce, 
that I could hardly bear to refuse her- 

“Why doyou wish to stay?” 


tor Allen’s church. I had rather hear one 

good sermon than attend a dozen balls.” 
“Angela!—I will not have any of this 

esTf 


can, at the proper time, on the Sabbath 
day. To-night I want you to go to the 


Her face took on the mournful look that 
always almost subdued me. 

“I feel a singular disinclination to go to 
the ball, mother; must you certainly com- 
mand me?’”’ 

A strange feeling, like a sudden flame, 
darted through my heart. I felt almost 
forced to say—‘Stay, if you will,”’— it 
was with an effort I kept my better deci- 
sion back, and replied instead— 

‘‘To-night, Angela, I had rather you 
would go the ball.’ 

“‘Very well,’ she said, with her usual 
submissive manner—and turning from the 
threshold, she came back to kiss me. 

Do you believe that twice I stood at the 
door of her room, impelled to retract my 
decision?—and yet—God forgive me!—I 
did not. 

Angela never went to the ball. I saw 
her get into the carriage, and shuddered as 


a singular thought crossed my mind-—“You 


are feeding your child on husks, while she 
longs for the word of eternal life.” 


In an hour—O! wildly beating heart be 
still—she laid in my great parlors, cold— 


| 
| 


white—lifeless. Never to smile upon m 
with that smile of wondrous Sweetness, 
Never to ask me again what I should re- 
fuse—never to bless any home—he who 
had won her heart was wild with his logs. 

She had been driven to the door of the 
festive mansion, and as she was placing her 
foot on the step of the carriage, the horses 
plunged aside. 


_ Her head struck the eurbstone. She was | 
instantly killed! 
‘Ol Mr. Clyde and I are going to Doc- | 


of what might have been, if I had only 
given my consent that fatal hour. 

Since then the world has been dead to 
me, and [I live only in hope of a better. 
My children have gone to homes of their 
own, and often, often when I commune 
with God, I seem to hear her voice saying, 
‘Mother! did you ever read about Jesus?” 

Examiner. 


— 


IN HONOR PREFERRING ONE ANOTHER.—Here | 


is a fairillustration, in a young way, of that 
disinterested kindness we sometimes read 
ef; and one of the ways one might adopt 
to render a compliance with that Scripture 
which reads, ‘in honor preferring one 
another.’’ 
‘Now, George, you must divide the cak 
honorably with your brother Charles?” 
‘What is honorably, mother?” 


“Tt means that you must give him the 


largest piece.” 


“Then Mother, I’d rather Charley should 


divide it.” 


> 


Bs To Your Morner.——“ What 


would I give,’’ said the talented Charles 


Lamb, ‘to call my mother back to earth for 


one day, to ask her pardon upon 


tle spirit pain.’” 


Ah! What availed now the bitterness of - 
my compunction? What availed my stand 
ing over that fair white form, and thinking — 


| 


| 
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for all those acts by which I gave her ge 
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DEATH OF DHE FLOWERS. | 
DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. | 


W. C. BRYANT. 


Tar melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked pods, and meadows brown and sere, 

Heap’d in the hollows of the gfove, the withered leaves lie dead; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbits tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all the gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprang and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood? 
Alas! they all are in their graves, the gentle race of flowers, oe 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 
_ The rain is falling where they lie; but the cold November rain 
Calls not, from out the gloomy earth, the lovely ones again. | 


The wind-flower and the violet, they perish’d long ago, ~ : 
And the wild-rose and the orchis died amid the summer glow; : | 
But on the hill the golden rod, and the aster in the wood, _ | 
And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn beauty stood, ) 
Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls the plague on men, 
And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, glade and glen. | 


Ayd now when comes the calm mild day, as still such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home, 

When the sound of the dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late he bore, : 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no more. 


And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 
~The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side: 
In the cold moist earth we laid her when the forest cast the leaf, | 
And we wept that one so lovely should have had a life so brief; 
| Yet not unmeet it was, that one, like that young friend of ours, 
| So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 
| 
| 


Bae Tis the last rose of summer that hangs on my tree 

: The last of the loved ones that blossoms for me; 

Oh! I’ll reb it not yet of its beauty and bloom, 3 | | 
| .For too soon it will wither and sink to its tomb. | i} 


-_T will not touch it rudely—I love it too well, 
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THE BROKEN SENTENCE 


Let it wave to and fro to the zephyr’s soft swell: 
For the memory of pleasures that could not well last *: 
Is enshrined in each petal to tell of the past. 


I will wreathe round it kindly the leaves of the stem, 
That the winds may not wither too roughly my gem; 
Its petals I'll watch till they wither and droop, 

And when they are fallen, I'll gather them up. 


May the fate of the rose be an emblem of mine: i 
Should the flowers of affection that round me now twine, | 
The bright buds of Friendship, be plucked one by one, | 
Till the last of the loved ones is faded and gone, | 


Oh! then may the world view with pity my fate, 
And not deepen the sorrow it may not abate; : 
But with kindness and gentleness lessen my woes, 
-Till-I calmly and quietly fall like the rose. 


For the Aurora. 


| 
_THE BROKEN SENTENCE. 


[L. Vircisia Frencu] | 
| 
solitary human figure,—one sole object of - 


‘“‘A snip went out upon the sea, 


A noble bark, with a gallant crewy’ and 
in herself a richly-freighted argosy of life | 
and love,—the ill-fated «‘ Central America.” 
That dark and terrible picture of her, painted 
by inexorable Fate, and hung upon the 
walls of Time’s proud temple, is one upon 
which our whole country has looked, with 
“bated breath,” and tear-dimmed eyes.— 
Then, afar over the ocean waves ‘‘sailed the 
Corsair, Death,’—and gathered in that 
dread night-picture, there is the Armada of 
the storm-king,—the wrathful sky above 
and the black goal of death, “a hundred 
fathoms down.” But notwithstanding all 
their terrific grandeur, how comparatively 
small the meed of attention given to those 
dread details. Columbia’s eagle eye is 
upon her noble son,—the brave comman- 
der,—the gallant seaman,—and the humble 
Christian, the immortal] Hesypon. It isas 


interest whereon the soul may eentre its 1n- 
tensest gaze. We see him as with that 
heroic devotion to woman which was one of 


his first characteristics, he provides for their 


safety until every woman and child has left 


his shattered vessel,--we see him don his { 


uniform, the garb in which he has 80 long 


served his country, and take his last stand © 


at the wheel-house,-—we see him uncover to 
the King of Terrors as the ship fetches her 
last lurch,——with straining gaze we sce him 
hail an approaching boat and order to keep 
off, and le saved as he himself went down, 
to the last forgetful of self, and 
of others,——the soul of the walrior a 
heart of a woman! Beautiful, heroic, 4” 
self-sacrificing are such scenes, but there 18 
another still more beautiful and sublime,— 


nd the 


it is thus related. 


‘‘As one of the last boats was about = 


6. and | 


| 


| 
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mindful 


ot his 
leave the ship, her commander gavé | 
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though that great picture contained but one | 
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his head, and Luvied his face in his hands 


~dured the great agony. But it was over 


THE BROKEN §8 


ENTENCE. 


watch to a passenger, with the request ial 
it might be delivered to his wife. He wished 
to charge him with a message for her also, 
but his utterance was choked. ‘Tell her 


___.””_ Unable to proceed he bent down 


fora moment, as if prayer, for he was a 
devout man, aad true Christian. 


In that moment, brief as it was, he en- 


now. His crowding thoughts no doubt, 
had been of friends and home; its desola- 
lation; a beloved wite, and lovely daugh- 
ter dependant alone for support upon him. 
God and his country would care for them 
now. Honor aud duty required him to 
stick to his ship, and he saw that she must 
go down.”’ 


“Tell her ’ he began, but the thou- 
sand waves of an overflowing heart, came 
rushing over him, like ‘‘high, fierce tides 
tramping in upon her low lee-shores,’’ and 
the last cry of his great soul was drowned 
amid the tumult. Then, and there he had 
“tasted of the bitterness of death,”’ and it 
was past. As I look upon him now, I 
pause in actual awe before the image in my 
mind. ‘*Zell her ” said he, but hu- 
man language had no words to body forth 
the love, the aspiration, the anguish, of 
that great soul, in this its hour of terrible 
trial. And so the strong man bowed his 
head upon his hands, and bent like a reed 
before the tempest, feeling only how, in 
such an hour, heart-throbs scorn the mock- 
ery of words. Undaunted by the storm, 
undismayed when all hearts were failing, 
standing unblenching in the very face of 
danger, ready to take death by the hand 
and disarm him of his terrors,—he bowed 
down, unmanned and overwhelmed by a 
single memory of her. And now what 
remains to be said? what could be said 
Which in power and in pathos would not 


broken, and forever unfinished sentence, 
“Tell her 
“Tell her > what? Ah! in vain 
we speculate. In vain we strive through 
blinding tears to read his heart, and say 
for him what he could not say for him- 
self. And it is best as it is. Let us 
leave it so, nor dare to desecrate with 
our poor surmises, the broken column 
which the master artist was unable to com- 
plete. But do we say forever unfinished? 
Will he never ‘‘tell her?’ Far away in 
some sunny ‘Isle of Balm,”’ brighter and 
more beautiful than the Amazonian forests 
through which he once wandered, will not 


power to utter all that which the Mortal 
had essayed in vain? Or in that Better 
Land, will there be a ‘‘fullness of joy’’ so 
complete, that no remembrance of atroubled 
past, or unfinished mission, shall ever dare 
intrude? Who of us can tell? 

Said his wife, upon the first tidings of 
the shipwreck, ‘‘I know he has _ perished, 
for he will stand by his ship to the last, and 
save others at the sacrifice of himself.’ A 
noble trust, and right nobly redeemed. She 
knew he could not be among the saved, and 
still be ‘‘himself.’? And what must be her 
feelings now, as she gazes upon that part- 
ing memento, as she thinks of the last 
time he held in his hand, and the two 
solitary syllables which constitute his dy- 
ing words! ‘To her now it is as silent as 
the loved lips of him who sent it from the 
scene of death,-—and justly so, for why 
should it mark time to her, whose Eternity 
began with his who was the life of her life, 
and the soul of her soul? We leave her 
with her treasures—a broken sentence, and 
a silent keepsake,—the first sounding ever 
through her heart like the murmur in the 
ocean-shell cast upona lonely shore,—while 
the slender hands of the last having ceased 
to mark the hours of Time, are pointing 


fall far, far below the simple reality of that | 


her away into the opening age of Eternity. 


the language of the Immortal give him 
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SENTENCE, 


And have we yet no word to say for him? 
The ‘“‘heart grows full to weeping” as we 
linger above his honored memory—but a 
nation’s acclaim is his proudest eulogium, 
and woman’s tears his most befitting epi- 
taph. As Nevson fell, he exclaimed, 
“Thank God, I have done my duty!’’—as 
Wesster passed the dread gate into the 
Valley of Shadows, he murmured, ‘‘I still 
live;’’"—as Napoteon gathered up life’s fail- 
ing forces to battle with the last enemy, he 
shouted feebly ‘“Tete d’ armee!’’—but what 
said the heroic Hernvon of himself?—Noth- 
ing. He neither encourages himself with 
the knowledge of duties well performed, 
but leaves his deeds to speak for him ;—nor 
solaces himself with the idea that he will 
hereafter live ‘‘in the hearts of his country- 
men,”’ he leaves that for them to say; nor 
does he proudly assume his province of com- 
mand and go forth to meet Death as king 
meets king in battle, but he uncovers to the 
conqueror, acknowledging in him the vicege- 
rent of God, and witha brave heart, anda 
firm faith goes down with him silently, but 
gradly, into the dark abyss of ocean, and 
the darker abyss of an unknown eternity! 

Silent, silent all! And if we say to the 
great sea, and the wild winds, and the over- 
looking skies, ‘where is he now?” they are 
silent. Perhaps like drifting seaweed cast 
upon some distant strand, his bones bleach 
under the fiery sun of the tropies;—per- 


haps laid softly down by gently bearing 
waves, where 


And the cold sea-maids 
ing hair;” 
perhaps carried away to regions where 
‘‘Night and Death have built their thrones,”’ 
where the icebegs thundering down the 
deep, the Euroclydon rolls out its ‘stern 
triumphant psalms,” and beneath the shat- 
tered mast, and moulderiug sail, sleep the 
old Vikings of the Northern Sea! In our 


coral reefs lie bare, 
sit to sun their stream- 


| cemeteries ‘‘stone spells to stone it weary 


tale,” but who dares follow him to the 
grave, who went down to death amid the 
battle of the elements, whose funeral train 
was long lines of marching billows, and _ 
whose burial psalm was the volleyed thun. 
der, and the sounding storm? We may 
enter the the splendid mausoleum, and read__ 
engraven on brass and marble the virtues. 
of the dead, or we may sit down by some 
lowly grave whose only monument is a_ 
cluster of white lilies, and the morning 
dew-drops the¥only epitaph, but who shall 
venture down, even in thought to the “dark 
unfathomed caves of ocean,” where now 
lies the heart which bore up bravely against 
terror, and danger, and death, but broke in 
the struggle to utter one sentence in loving 
guise—and so left it forever unsaid? The 
winds and waves will bring no answer to 
the questioning voice, ‘‘where is he now?” 
but we may Jay our hands upon our hearts, 
and*answer softly to ourselves—“‘he is here! 
‘the dwells forever in the great heart of his 
country,’ and while we answer thus we 
also murmur meekly—May God have taken 
that noble spirit into ‘‘His eternal rest!” 
Forest Home, 1858. 
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EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS. 


Bap Temper is more frequently the result 
ofunhappy circumstances than of any ul 
happy organization; it frequently, however, 
has a physical cause, and a peevish child | 
often needs dieting more than correcting. — 
Some children are more prone to show tem: 
per than others, and sometimes on account of 
qualities which are valuable in themselves. 
For instance, a child of active temperament, 
sensitive feeling, and of eager pape 
more likely to meet with constant Jars te 
rubs than a dull, passive child, and, if 
1s of an open nature his inward sie 
is imediately shown in bursts of passion: | } 


If you repress these ebullitions by scolding 
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THE TRUB WIFBS. 


| 
punishment, you only 
by changing passion into~sulkiness. A 
sheerful good-tempered of tone your own, a 
sympathy with his trouble, whenever the 
trouble has arisen from no bad conduct on 
his part, are the best antidotes; but it would 
be better still to prevent beforehand all 
sources of annoyance. Never fear spoiling 
children by making them too happy. Hap- 
piness is the atmosphere in which all good 
affections grow—the wholesome warmth 
necessary to make the heart blood circulate 
healthily and freely; unhappiness is the 
chilling pressure which prodnces here an 
inflammation, there an excrescence, and, 
worst of all, ‘‘the mind’s green and yellow 
sickness—ill-temper.’’ 
THE TRUE WIFE. 
I well remember the time that I ventured 
home in a state of intoxication. Iknew my 
situation, and dreaded that my wife should 
discover it. I exerted myself to conceal it. 
I affected to be witty, affectionate and so- | 
cial, but it was a total failure. I felt the 
fatal poison momentarily increasing. saw 
the inquiring eye of my wife fixed upon me 
with a look of unutterable grief. It was 
Only with her aid that I was able to reach 
my pillow.. 

All restraint was soon swept away, and 
Icame home night after night in a state 
most revolting to. the feelings of a. delicate, 
affectionate wife. In vain my amiable com- 
panion wept and expostulated.. I was too 
m ich entangled and corrupted to break away 
either from my vices or associates. They 
neither feared God nor regarded man. I was 
led captive: by their devices. 

I became, I will not say an infidel, for I 
Was too ignorant of the theory of skepticism 
to be one. I became a mocker. ‘Fools 
make a mock at sin,’? and such a fool was 
I. Iknew just enough of the Bibleto make 


} 


my conduct was extremely painful to my 
pious wife, and tried to restrain myself from: 
trifling with the Bible in her presence; but 

I loved to raise loud laughter among my | 
boisterous companions, and the indulgence 
served so tostiengthen the pernicious habit, 
that I was often detected in the use of this 
offensive language. 

It was not till I became a-father that her | 
touching appeals on this subject reached my 
conscience. ‘‘Must. this child,’’ she would 
say with tears, ‘‘be trained up under these 
baneful influences? Must he be taught by. 
parental example to despise and ridicule tiie- 
Scriptures with his lisping tongue before 
he is able to read their contents, or real- 
ize their heavenly origin?”’ 

- Her son had now become an interesting 
little prattler, imitating whatever he heara 
or saw. I perceived, with a sort of diabol- 
ical pleasure, that the first effort of his in- | 
fant tongue was to imitate my profane lan- 
gauge, the recollection of which now sends 
a thrill of grief and horror through my 
bosom. In vain did his sorrowing mother 
endeavour to counteract the influence of my: 
wickedexample. Icontinued to swear, and 
he to imitate my profanity, unconscious of 
its turpitude. 

On a certain occasion I returned from. one- 
of my gambling excursions and found my 
| wife and child absent. On inquiry, I ascer- 
tained that she had gone to her accustomed 
place of retirement in a grove some distance 
fromthe house. I knew that she had gone 
there ‘for devotion. I:had been accustomed | 
to see her retire thither at the evening twi- 
light, and though I thought her piety un- 
necessary, I had no objection to itas a source - 
of enjoyment to her; but that she should: 
take her child with her, excited my surprise. 
I felt a curiosity to follow her. I did so, 
and took a position unseen by her, but 
where I had a full view of her attitude and 
features. She was kneeling beside a rock, 


it + Wey jest book. I saw that this part of 
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on which lay her Bible before her. One 
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THE TRUE WIFE. 


hand was placed on its open pages; the 
other held the hand of her fair boy, who was 
kneeling beside her, his eyes intenteatly fixed 
on her face. She was pale and care-worn, 
Her eyes were closed, but the tears were 


- chasing each other down her cheeks, as she 


poured forth her burdened soul in prayer— 
first for her husband, that he might be re- 
claimed and saved; but, especially, did she 


plead with God that her son, whom she un- | 


reservedly dedicated tohim, might be saved 
from those sins which were taught by his 
father’s example. ‘Save him,” she cried 
with agony, ‘‘save him from taking thy 
great and holy name in vain; and give his 
anxious mother wisdom, fortitude, and 
grace, effectually to correct and break up the 
habit of profaneness.’” 

She succeeded in conquering the habit in 
her child; and when she had cured him, I 
resolved to abandon forever the use of lan- 


- guage which had caused her so much pain. 


I did abandon it from that time. I was 
now efiectually reclaimed from that vice. 
But my habits of intemperance were daily 
becoming like brass hands. My morning 
and noon andevening dram, my loss of ap- 
petite and trembling nerves, proved the 
strong grasp it had upon my constitution. 

My wife was inthe habit of setting up at 
night till my return, however late it might 
be. Shehad no doubt, in this way saved 
me from perishing, as I was often too much 


Intoxicated to find my way even to the door 


without her ‘assistance. 

One cold night I had been out till a late 
hour, but returned free from intoxication. 
On coming silently to the house, I saw my 
wretched wife through the window, sitting 
over a handful of embers, with her babe and 
her Bible in her Jap, and the big tears gush- 
ing from her eves. In attempting to enter 
the house, with a fresh resolution on my 
tongue, I fainted and fell on the floor. — 

Upon the return of consciousness I found 
my wife had drawn me to the fire, and was 


preparing me a bed, supposing MY swoon 
to be the usual effect of ardent spirits, | 
sprang to her side, fell on my knees, and 
before her and heaven vowed never to taste 
another drop of anything intoxicating, | 
was then thirty years old. Years haya 


since passed away, and my vow is still up- 
broken. 


> 


ROMANCE VERSUS REALITY. 


A man who has been West, and been cha- _ 


sed by an Indian, makes the following mat- 
ter-of-fact observations: 

“Much has been said by poets and ro- 
mantic young ladies about the picturesque 
aspects, and the noble form of anuntamed, 
untamable warrior of the prairie, and far 


be it from meto gainsay them. An Indian | 


isa noble spectacle—in a picture, or at a 
safe distance—but when this noble specta- 
cle is moving his moccasins in your direc- 
tion, and you have to do some tall walking 
in order to keep the capillary substance on 


the summit of your cranium, all his ‘nobil- 
ity’ vanishes, and you see in him only a 
painted, greasy miscreant, who will, if you 
give him a chance, lift your hair with the 
same Christian spirit, composed and most 
serene, with which he would ask .another 
‘spectacle’ for a little move of that ‘baked 
dog.’ TI used to think like the poets; now 
the sight of an Indian gives me a cramp 12 
the stomach.” 


THE SABBATH. 


With silent awe I hail the sacred morn, | 


Which slowly wakes while all the fields are | 


still; 
A soothing calm on every breeze is borne! 

A graver murmur gurgles from the rill. 
And echo answers softer from the hill, os 
And softer sings the linnet from the thorn 
The skylark warbles in a tone less shrill. a 

Hail! light serene: hail! sacred Sabbath morn. 
The rooks float silent by in airy droves; 
The sun a placid yellow lustre shows; 
The gales that lately sighed along the aged ’ 

Have hushed their downy wings 12 * 

The hovering rack of clouds forgets 

So smiled the day when the first mor 
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| pride and selfishness of the human heart, © 
and oh! what a different aspect will our 
world present, when this work shall have 
been fully accomplished. Then will be | 
everywhere manifest the fruits of the Spirit, | 
which are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, : 
forbearing one another, and forgiving one 


citer’ s another, even as God, for Christ’s sake has | 


forgiven us. The higher attainments we { 
— ; ~ | make in holiness, the more we shall feel 
“Beware of too sublime a sense, like exclaiming with poor Jack, “I am a | 
Of your own worth and consequence.” | poor sinner, and nothing at all, but Jesus 
Such is the moral that Cowper drew from | Christ is my all in all.’’ | 
his tale of the Retired Cat; but whothat! What others may think and say of us, 
has lived long in the world, and observed | will seem a matter too trifling to engage | 
' much, has not seen scores of human bipeds| our attention, while we feel as we ought 
involve themselves in calamities more deep | our own nothingness, and our obligation to || 
and dire than did the Poet’s pussy, for| glorify the name of our Redeemer, and ad- 
want of attention to this caution. Too} vance his kingdom in the earth. 
sublime a sense of our own worth and con-| We should examine carefully and fre-— 
sequence, lies at the foundation of nearly all] quently in own hearts, and if we find in 
the resentments, envies, jealousies and heart | them room for resentment, for a desire to || 
burnings, that afflict our mortal state. -It injure another because he has injured us, 
is the bane of domestic happiness, in as| we may be assured they are not filled with 
much as it leads the members of the house-| the love of God; we will have reason to be |, 
hold band to exact more than is reasonable| alarmed for our own spiritual state, for 
from each other, and feel aggrieved if their| such was not the mind of Christ Jesus our 
demands are not fully met. In communi-| Lord. 
ties it leads to alienation of feeling between| It should be to us a matter of regret that 
neighbors and friends, and gives rise to| any human being is capable of doing wrong 
endless contention and strife. or inflicting injury, not so much on account 
In christian churches it too often proves a| of any inconvenience it may occasion to 
raat of bitterness, bringing forth most per-| ourselves, as because it is a sin against God, 
niclous fruits. Alas! alas! that such a| and exposes the individual to eternal ban- 
spirit should ever be found among the pro-| ishment from his presence; and we should 
lessed followers of the meek and lowly] desire for this reason to improve his char- | 
Savior, who when he was reviled, reviled | acter, and render him incapable of wrong 
not again, and when he was persecuted | in future. But if wrong is done, instead of 
threatened not. Yet, though sad, it is| being vindictive and resentful because the | 
_ true, that even some of these have too sub- | offence is committed against ws we should 
lime a sense of their own worth and conse-| rather be thankful for an occasion to exer- 
quence, and therefore indulge in bitter and | cise the God-like virtues of meekness, for- |, 
resentful feelings, because, in their own es: | bearance and forgiveness, whereby our own 
“mation, their own personal importance christian characters may be greatly strength- 
has not been sufficiently recognized. It is| ened and improved; and above all we should 
the office of christianity to subdue this| rejoice in an opportunity to glorify our Re- 
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| 
deemer, by showing how much superior to 


the spirit of the world, is the spirit of 
christianity. | 


FAIRS. 

TuxEsE institutions seem to be attracting 
considerable aitention at the present time, 
and the question arising in the minds of 
many reflecting persons is this: What is 
their tendency? Is it to elevate and purify, | 
or is it to degrade and corrupt the morals of 
the people? 


Our ideas on this subject are, perhaps, | 


drawn more from Bunyan’s description of 


Vanity Fair, than from any actual knowl- 


edge of modern fairs as at present con- 
ducted. Within the past week, we have 
been privileged to converse with two highly 
cultivated and intelligent ladies, who had 
recently attended fairs, each at a different 
point; and both agreed that they were com- 
pelled to witness profanity, intemperance, 
and many things that were revolting to 
their feelings, and had come to the conclu- 
sion that fairs are not fitting places for la- 
dies, and that for themselves, they would 
never be found at one again. Neither of 
these ladies was present at the recent fair 
in Nashville. Doubtless those who wit- 


_ hessed the awful tragedy enacted on the fair 


grounds there, would be inclined to use 
still stronger language in regard to the im- 
propriety of ladies attending such places. 
If it is true that fairs are so conducted as 
to be unsuitable places for ladies, can they 


be improving to the manners and morals of | 


gentlemen? 


The practice of horse-racing has ever 
met with the reprobation, not only of the 
religious public, but also of all friends of a 
high and refined civilization. But why 
should trotting horses on a race course to 
win a stake be so severely condemned, while 


| It may be said these fairs tend to improve 


doing the same thing on the fair grou 
Win a preu.ium, is appprovel? 
Tis strange there should such difference be 
Twixt tweedle-dum and tweed]edee’ 


nd to 


the racus of domestic animals by exciting em- 
ulation among stock raisers, but if this im- 
provement is secured at theexpense of moral 
injury to the human race, it is, by far, too 
dearly purchased. Rather let the races of 
inferior animals perish from the face of the 
earth than that the noblest work of God 
should be degraded by aught that can sully 
the purity of the heart, or obscure the 


moral perceptions. 


SHAWLS. 


We notice, in one of our exchanges, the 
advertisement of a certain school commit- 
tee, for a teacher, who, after enumerating 
the various qualifications requisite in the 
gentleman who desires the situation, state, 
that no one need apply, who either wears 
rings or wears a shawl. Weare not surprised 
at the prohibition in regard to rings. We 
never see a gentleman with rings on his 
fingers, without being reminded of the 
words Fenelon puts into the mouth of 
Mentor, ‘‘A young man who loves to 
deck himself vainly like a woman 18 Un 
worthy of wisdom and glory.” We can 
readily understand why the majority of 
mankind regard rings on a man’s er 
a very strong indication that there 15 8 8°" 
spot somewhere about his head, and er 
we ean approve the decision of the schoo 
committee, not to confide to such a - “a 
responsible duty of instructing their 3 
dren. But we cannot perceive equally ¢0 
gent reasons for their unwillingness that 3 
teacher should wear a shawl. A shaw! A 
avery comfortable and a very agit 
article of: apparel, either for man or W 


n wh 
man, and we can see no good reaso d 
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gentlemen should not avail themselves of 
their use, since they can do so without any 
‘nterferance with ‘‘woman’s rights.”” We 
say, let gentlemen wear shawls, to their 
hearts’ content, and their bodies’ comfort; 
but when they appropriate to themselves 
our foolish and useless ornaments, we do 
feel that our rights are invaded, and that 
we ought to resist the encroachment, 
and maintain the exclusive privilege of 
making ourselves ridiculous im the way of 
dress, by awarding a meed of contempt to 
all those of the other sex, who presume 
to infringe on Our prerogativs in this re- 
| spect. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ETHICAL DISCOUR- 
SES: To which are added some remains 
hitherto unpublished. Edited, with an in- 
troductory essay on the author’s life and wri- 
ngs—By the Rev. C. PassaMORE. 


Butler’s Analogy has been used as a text 
book in our colleges and higher seminaries 
of learning, not “from time immemorial” 
but perhaps longer than the oldest person 
how living can remember. No person, of 
any literary pretensions, is now willing to 
acknowledge himself ignorant of the con- 
tents of that book, and the few who have 
suggested that it be re-written for the pur- 
pose of improving its style, have been 
regarded by the learned world very much 
_ the same light, as if they had proposed 
to add speed to the lightning, or improve 
the brightness of the sun. It is, perhaps, 
hot too much to affirm that a more enduring 
Monument to the greatness of the human 
intellect has never been reared, than that 
erected by Bishop Butler, when he wrote 
his Analogy. Yet comparatively little is 
Known of the man whose writings are so 


— 


highly appreciated. An extended and sat- 
isfactory biography of him has never been 
writen, nor can the materials for such a 
work now be procured. ‘The author of the 
essay before us, has presented in a very in- 
teresting form, all the reliable information 
within reach, respecting this great and 
good man. But this is meagre; confined 
chiefly to a few facts crncerning his out- 
ward life. Of the growth of that giant 
intellect which has astonished the world by 


its power, of the history of the inner life of 


one of the greatest men who ever lived, we 
are still left comparatively ignorant, and 
must, peihaps, forever remain so. ‘The 
Ethical Discourses bear the impress of the 
author's genius, and contain ‘‘ strong meat’’ 
forthe mind. His discourse upon the Gov- 
ernment of the Tongue, shows that human 
nature exhibited the same phases of weak- 
ness and folly in the last century as in the — 
present. 


THE STARS OF THE EARTH, or Thoughts 
upon Time, Space and Eternity. 


This little work is highly ingenious and 
deeply interesting, but we are forced to the 
conclusion, that it is ‘‘more curious than 
useful.”” The author proves conclusively, 
that the whole past history of the universe 
is now actually written in the rays of light 
passing through the immensity of space ; 
that a being endowed with sufficient pow- 
ers of locomotion and comprehension, 
might in passing from a star of the twelfth 
magnitude, to our earth, in a second of 
time, meet with the whole succession of 
events that have transpired for a period of 
four thousand years, thus one second ef time 
would be as long to him, as four thousand 
years to one living on the surface of the 
earth. He proves that time and space have 
no necessary existence, but that time is 
merely a mode of expanding the succession 
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of events to suit the slow comprehension 
of our limited faculties, and in the same 
manner he proves that space is only a mode 
of observation by which the juxtaposition of 
objects is rendered cognizable by our senses, 
while so far as their essence is concerned, 
all the material objects in the Universe 
might as well exist in a single point as in 
the expanded form in which we are accus- 
tomed to contemplate them. We would 
advise all who can get hold of this work to 
read it. It will not take much time, the 
effort to comprehend it will be good discip- 
line to the mind, and it suggests trains of 
thought in themselves pleasing, and which 


OUR PROSPECTS. 


We would say to our friends that one 
number more ends Volume I of the AU- | 
RORA, and arrangements are now being 


made to add eight additional pages, com- | 


mencing with Volume II, making a hand- 
some monthly of 56 pages. We have 
also made arrangements with James Chal- 


with some beautiful illustrations for each 
number. | | 

We return thanks to the many friends, 
who during the present year have interested 
themselves in extending the circulation of 


the AURORA, and hope they will be more 


make it worthy their support; and use their 
influence during the balance of the year in 
getting up clubs for the enlarged volume. 
We hope to enroll every subscriber to vol- 
ume I upon the subscription books of the 
new volume. Friends shall we be disap- 
pointed? ; 

Letters containing new subscribers and re- 
mittances may be addressed either to W. 
R. Guuiey, Publisher; Mrs. E. M. Eavon, 
Editor; or W. S. Perry, who is General 


Agent for the South and West. 


TO OUR LADY FRIENDS _ 


Feeling confident that you are intereste) _ 
in extending the circulation of the Avrora, 
the Publisher offers the following induce. | 
ments to renewed exertion on your part: 

Any lady sending the largest club of new 


subscribers, from the present time up till 
the | 


FIRST OF JANUARY, 1859, 
will receive, as a gift, 
SHARS’ ILLUSTRATED BIBLE!!! 
Containing about 1000 Engravings, com-_ 
prising Historical Events, Landscape 
Scenes, Antiquities, etc., etc., with 

Fifty Thousand Marginal References, 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED _ 


Ancient Chronology, a Summary of 
the whole Scripture, an accurate | 
Copperplate Map of Pales- | 
tine, and a beautiful | 
Engraved Family | 
Record. 


Any lady sending the next largest list 
will be presented with a copy of Sears’ 


PICTORIAL FAMILY ANNUAL, 


An Illustrated work, comprising more than 
two hundred fine embellishments, elegantly 
bound in gilt. | 


Specimen copies of the Aurora will be 
furnished those wishing to contend for the — 
prizes mentioned. 

Names, accompanied by the subscription 
price, ($2:00) may be sent in immediately, 
and will be entered to the credit of the per: 
son securing them. | 

We know that our lady friend’s are al- 
ready interested in the Auroia, but these 
prizes are offered as an extra inducement 
to renewed energy on their part in behalf : 
a Southern Magazine for Southern Ladies: 


Communications upou the subject must 
be addressed to 


W. R. GULLEY, Publisher Auror, 
Murfreesboro’, Tenn. 
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